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UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International's Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 
“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon today. 


niernationa 


MILLING 


GENERAL OFFICES 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS |, MINNESOTA 


what happens 


when you put International's full 
line of ““Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International's ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY \ 
INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally .. . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There's no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. | is on the job. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bokery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 
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You brought him back alive... 


Out of every 100 wounded American service- 
men who reach the most forward hospitals in 
Korea, 97 are being saved. 


If that sounds like a statistic, remember that 
it’s based on flesh—and blood. Your blood. 


Among the 97 that your blood can bring back 
are such statistics as the tall, skinny kid on the 
block . . . the husband of that woman you met 
in the grocer’s . . . or someone with the same 
mail address as yours... 

Today, your Armed Forces are short 300,000 
pints of blood a month. Precious reserves of 
blood and plasma are vanishing at a desperate- 
ly dangerous rate. 


We tell you this because we don’t think you 


have to be coaxed or coerced into giving blood. 
We think that you just haven't realized how 
serious the situation is. 

So make your date today. And keep it! You'll 
find yourself in swell company . . . everyone is 
rolling up his sleeves these days, from the milk- 
man to the mayor. 

Get on line with them now . . . the blood you 
give today saves someone’s life tomorrow! 


ARMED FORCES BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


©) What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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This is how 


hat Coorge Carlson Beresford, 3. found out 


“Bob, I had no idea Creative Processing 


“1 could have spent « day listening to Dr }. Wesley 
Nelson, head of Nutrena Research, tell how much 
thinking, testing, biological feeding and such that 
enters into making Nutrena feeds. They have pioneered 
a lot of the work on antibiotics, vitamins, amino ac ids 
protein levels and the like that helps our chickens and 
livestock grow so fast and so well, That's what Cargill 
calle ‘Creative Processing’, thinking out the ways to use 
more farm products, and making them do « better job.” 


of we whe grow soybeans just sort of grew them, 


job, bet processing the: soy, and finding new ways ¢ 


Vike Cargill. awtully complicated, bat jue 
bit processing pulls more stuff from oar farms, and be 
1 found thet we fansers and Cargill are pulling together on that 
good farm prices, too, and are doing something about i.” 


y the raw product squee zed out of 


eats up three-fourths of 


all farm products: 


“We feed most of our corn but we don't stop 
to think that most of the other farm products 
must be prepared by someone for someone else. 


My wife and I went through some of Car- 
gill’s 26 processing plants where they make lin- 
seed oil, poultry and stock feeds, soy oil for 
shortening and the like. I started asking questions 
sbout processing, and so we went to Cargill's 
eel department for our answer. 

Well over 75°% of all farm products are 
processed before being eaten or used. Even 44% 
of grain must be processed. And think of corn 
processing calling for over 600,000,000 bushels 
last year. All that processing takes a lot of 
doing by people like Cargill. And, thanks to 
Cargill's creative processing, industry is con- 
tinuing to eat up more and more farm products. 


jobs, or thicker for something else. They can 
make it dry in a hurry, or slowly if you want 


think of linseed 


flax seed. But Cargill goes much further than = it that way. I found it takes a lot of creative 
that. They use special additives that will make thinking and processing to find more uses 
the finished paint spread farther for certain for flax seed, and other things we grow.” 


thins 


They 


“We looked at this chart of the increase in non-farm population. That checks with 
the other figures that show about 75% of all farm products are processed. As & 
farmer, 1 was inter to see that the 26 Cargill factories and processing plants ere 
all close to the growing areas of the farm products needed. That makes for more local 
markets for us. Besides that Cargill's grain 

marketing division sells our crops to other proc 

essots all over the world, and so helps us get 

better prices for farm products.” 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 36 other cities 


*argill is te}) 
telling the import 


“readers of Papers lik 


The Farmer. 


ance of 


‘allaces’ 


Processing and 
armer, 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


EF. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FP. A. STEFPANTAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


Hord Winter Wheot 
ing Wheat 
Wheat Coke Flours @ Pastry Flours 
to fit every formula 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other Bakery Flours 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
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Steady, increasing shipments 
are coming to Bemis, Ameri 
ca’s largest importer of burlap 


-.. ANO THE PRICE IS DOWN 


Ask your Bemis Man for the 
up-to-the-minute news about 
Bemis Burlap Bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Cleveland 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit + Houston + Indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville « Memphis + Minneapolis + Norfolk 

New Orleans New York City Oklahoma City » Omaha Philadelphia 

Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
Seattle Vancouver, Wash. + Wichite 


Jute mills are 
turning out grow- 
ing supplies of 

burlap for Bemis. 


Bemis plants are turning out fine 
burlap bags at a rate to give you 
any delivery you want. 


Considering the current low 
price of Bemis Burlap Bags 


and the re-use value, they 


may well be the most eco- 
nomical bags you can use. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


| AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS -8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


WHueEN you buy flour with the I-H label 


it must be good. For every skill of wheat 
buyer, flour miller and cereal chemist is com- 


bined to make sure that every sack of I-H 
measures up to the top quality that has 


nee at... our Best ond made these flours famous for their fine bak- 
Cheapest Food ing results. You will never regret a switch 
to I-H. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L. D. 243 L. D. 27 
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talk about service- 

YOURE ALWAYS THE NO. | BOY 
AT OUR TABLE 


Wherever you are located .. . north, south, east, 
or west... there's a Chase Plant near you—con- 
veniently located to quickly serve your packag- 
ing requirements. Furthermore, you will find 
your Chase Salesman technically trained to ana- 
lyze your needs. He will be glad to consult with 
you and recommend the container that provides 
for the better protection of your product, that 
assures the better acceptance of your product. For 
prompt information, write us TODAY. 


CHASE COTTON BAGS 


Check with your Chase Salesman for 
samples of fine-quality cotton bags. 


for Buy Chase! 
A E BAG CO. sats offices: 309 w. sackson CHICAGO 6, iL. 


BOISE © DALLAS @ TOLEDO © DENVER « DETROIT + MEMPHIS © BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS «© NEW YORK © CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY PORTLAND, ORE, © REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS, WORCESTER, MASS. CROSSETT, ARK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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BILL STER 


SPORTS STORY 


About two decades ago, under a blinding sun in Dallas, 
Texas, the famous Walter Hagen, was playing for the PGA 
championship. During that memorable match, Walter 
Hagen, about to try a difficult shot, found the glare of the 
sun annoying. So, when he spotted a youngster in the 
crowd wearing a cap with a long sun visor, Walter Hagen 
walked up to the boy and asked him if he could borrow 
his cap to shade his eyes. Thrilled beyond words, the 
unknown boy whipped off his cap and proudly handed it 
to the famous golf champion. That moment changed the 
boy's life. Walter Hagen became that boy's idol and in- 
spiration. From that moment on, that boy with the cap 
resolved to become some day a golf champion, too, just 
like the great Haig. 


He did. As the years went by, he became recognized as 
the greatest golfer in the world. As a professional golf 
champion he made a fortune, and while still at the height 
of his fame, he retired to a life of ease and comfort. 


That in brief is the story of a golf champion known to 
fame as Byron Nelson. And perhaps it all wouldn't have 
happened if one day he hadn't been an unknown boy 
spectator at a golf match, wearing a cap that Walter Hagen 
wanted to borrow. But it was from such a trifling moment 
that imperishable golf history was made. 


Yes, it’s often the little things that set the course of men 
and industries. Of course, once started, it takes some 
mighty big efforts to reach the top and stay there. In the 
flour business, Commander-Larabee has invested millions 
in research, milling and storage facilities . . . gathered a 
staff of experts in every phase of flour production, from 
the field to your shop. All to gain the experience, the 
“know-how,” the facilities needed to give you the finest 
flour milled . . . Commander-Larabee’s Flour! 
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Minimum Loading 
Order Revoked 
by Government 


WASHINGTON -- Effective July 15, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
revoked car service order No 874, 
under which the government estab- 
lished minimum loading requirements 
for boxcars carrying grain and grain 
products 

ICC officials said the situation had 
been discussed among millers, grain 
shippers and ICC officials with the 
result that it was felt that the order 
was no longer required 

However, ICC has arranged with a 
representative number of shippers to 
report loadings periodically so that 
ICC can watch the situation : 

If the car supply should unexpect- 
edly become acutely tight, it might be 
necessary to reinstate the order, of- 
ficials said. But the ICC believes that 
shippers have developed a pattern of 
use under the order and that this 
pattern will continue and conserve 
use of freight car space 

Meanwhile, the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago reported that 
the ICC had expressed appreciation 
for millers’ cooperation during the 
period car service order 874 has been 
in effect The commission felt that the 
milling industry made a real con- 
tribution toward alleviating a seri- 
ous boxcar supply situation by its 
willing compliance with limitations 
under the order 

To assist the ICC in keeping in 
closer touch with the carloading situ- 
ation, the MNF said, commission 
officials have asked that millers make 
brief monthly reports showing a cal- 
culation of their average loadings 
for the month 


BREAD THE STAFF OF re—— 


U.S. EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
BELOW TOTAL YEAR AGO 


WASHINGTON Wheat flour ex- 
ports in April totaled 1,547,000 sacks, 
compared with 1,879,000 in March 
and 3,174,000 in April a year ago, 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census re- 
ports 

March exports were made up of 
1,654,000 sacks of flour made wholly 
of U.S. wheat and 225,000 sacks of 
other flour. (No similar breakdown 
for April has as yet been published.) 

Flour exports from July, 1951, 
through March were made up of 14,- 
354,000 sacks of flour made of U.S 
wheat and 1,240,000 sacks of other 


flour. The total, 15,594,000 sacks, 
compares with 15,957,000 in the same 
period in 1950-51 

Wheat exports through the same 
period were 328,276,000 bu. this year, 
compared with 187,369,000 bu. the 
previous year 

Imports of wheat termed unfit for 
human consumption totaled 1,840,000 
bu. in March, compared with 899,000 
bu. in March, 1951. For the crop year 
through March, imports of this feed 
wheat totaled 23,005,000 bu. in 1951- 
52, compared with 5,846,000 the first 
nine months of 1950-51 

Millfeed imports in the same period 
were 187,000 tons, compared with 
169,000 the previous year 

E40 THE STAFF OF LI- 

BAY STATE OFFICE MOVES 

DETROIT The loca! office of the 
Bay State Milling Co. has been 
moved to 3215 Bellevue St., Detroit 
7, Mich. George A. Rublein and R. C 
Edelmann will continue to service 
Bay State customers from the new 
location 
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Census Bureau 
Reports on May 
Flour Production 


WASHINGTON~—U.S. wheat flour 
production in May has been estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census at 17,- 
599,000 sacks. The average output 
per working day amounted to 838,000 
sacks, compared with 821,000 sacks 
per working day in April and 842,000 
sacks per working day in May of last 
year. 

The Northwestern Miller's esti- 
mates of total and average daily 
wheat flour production in May were 
within approximately two tenths of 
1% of the Bureau of the Census fig- 
ures which were released last week. 
The Northwestern Miller figures for 
May were published in the June 10 
issue, page 9. 

The Census Bureau reported that 
wheat flour mills operated at 75.3°% 
of capacity in May, compared with 
736° the previous month. 

Wheat grindings in May were esti- 
mated at 41,096,000 bu., compared 
with 42,217,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 353,000 tons. 

Rye flour production in May, esti- 
mated at 193,000 sacks, was consid- 
erably above the 165,000 sacks pro- 
duced in April. Rye grindings were 
estimated at 436,000 bu 


Rust Spread, Hail Damage Mar 
Improved Spring Crop Outlook 


Crop prospects in the Northwest 
appeared to have made little im- 
provement last week despite fairly 
ample moisture, according to the 
Peavey Elevators crop report of July 
12, as rust and hail damage entered 
the picture 

Light to fairly extensive stem rust 
infection is reported by Peavey along 
both sides of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
border. What effect this will have on 
maturing crops is difficult to deter- 
mine, but there were two reports 


indicating probable loss, the report 
comments. 

Heavy hail was reported by Peavey 
in an area extending from Hendrum 
southeast to Hawley, Minn., and also 
a strip southeast of Merrifield and 
northeast of Hatton, N. D., with dam- 
age quite extensive. 


Temperatures Favorable 


Outside of a couple of hot days 
in the middle of the week, tempera- 
tures were favorable throughout the 
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HIGH WHEAT SUPPORT WOULD 
INCREASE RENEWAL PROBLEM 


Political Campaigns Raise Questions Regarding Future 


\gricultural Policies; Republicans May 


Advocate 


Continued High Supports for Only Wheat, Corn 


territory of the Occident Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Ce., 
according to that company's July 15 
crop bulletin. There were showers in 
some places and good rains at a 
few points 

“As a whole, it now appears as 
though the early grain has a good 
chance of filling, and many points re- 
port this early stuff in the dough 
Stage,” the report says 

Weed conditions are going to be 
somewhat worse than usual and 
many fields that indicated light 
yields and are heavily infested 
with wild oats or pigeon grass are 
being cut for hay, Occident says 
Winter wheat harvesting has started 
at a few points 

The Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., reports that har- 
vesting of winter wheat is under way 
in the earliest sections of Montana 
and should be general by the last 
week in July. 

Pacific Northwest wheat has been 
subjected to high temperatures, run 
ning over 100 degrees in the Walla 
Walla area. Combines will be gener- 
ally harvesting on lighter lands next 
week, and the harvest should pro- 
gress rapidly from there, the report 
says 


Canadian Prospects Good 

WINNIPEG Crop prospects in 
western Canada continue good. Nu- 
merous small areas report scattered 
damage to crops from wind and hail 
but the moisture picture continues 
favorable, and the general outlook ap- 
pears better than at this time last 
year 

Rust has made its appearance in 
southern Manitoba and is working 
westward into Saskachewan. The 
amount of damage that may occur, 
particularly if the strain should be 
found to be 15B, is impossible to de- 
termine. The crop is well ahead of last 
year, and with warm dry weather, the 
crop may mature faster than the rust 
development. Last weekend, however, 
the weather was relatively cool, with 
high humidity and satisfactory for 
the rapid development of rust infec- 
tion 

General moisture conditions in Sas 
katchewan and Alberta average well 
above normal, while in Manitoba they 
are below the long time average. The 
compensating fact in the latter prov- 
ince, however, is that the bulk of the 
rain received to date this year has 
fallen since the last week of May 
Prior to that date, Manitoba crops 
developed slowly on reserve moisture 
supplies. 
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PILLSBURY OUTING SET 
OKLAHOMA CITY Oklahoma 
City branch employees of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and their families will be 
guests of the company at a picnic- 
fishing trip at Broken Bow, Okla., 
July 17-19. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON With the first of 
the national campaign decisions tak- 
en in the presidential arena for this 
fall, it is appropriate to observe that 
the farm policies of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties are like- 
ly to color the outcome of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement sessions 
slated to start here Jan 12, 1953 

As things now stand the Republi- 
can party has taken only a general 
stand on the farm program, subject 
to detailed development before the 
final campaign gets into full swing 

Congress, in the closing days of 
the last session of the 82nd Congress, 
voted to delay the change from the 
dual parity choice for the basic farm 
crops wheat, corn, peanuts, tobacco, 
cotton and rice--for price support 
purposes until Jan. 1, 1956 


Action Means Little 

By itself this congressional action 
looks like pure politics since the in- 
coming Congress likely will review the 
whole farm program. In its vote Con- 
gress merely said that it favored high 
price supports for the basic commodi- 
ties for another two years, but since 
the switch from the dual parity choice 
to the straight sliding scale provi- 
sion would not occur until Jan. 1, 
1954, the congressional action means 
little or nothing for the next crop 
year. 

This congressional action—-with its 
bipartisan support-—does indicate that 
the fight for high parity supports for 
basic farm crops is not over. 

As the two leading political parties 
weld into their broad platforms de- 
tailed plans to accomplish farm sta- 
bility, it now appears that they both 
will woo the farm vote 


Will Be More Difficult 

High price supports for wheat as 
a continuing policy, if adopted, will 
make more difficult the possibility of 
renewing the wheat agreement for 
another period. The exporting nations 
in the wheat agreement are some- 
what stunned by the high subsidy 
cost to them. The importers are re- 
sisting any contemplated change in 
the maximum price to them, The ex- 
porters have proposed a higher maxi- 
mum price which would contemplate 
an upward revision straight across 
the board for the price range of the 
present agreement. These ideas run 
as high as $2.50 bu. for the maximum 
price of the agreement. Possibly the 
exporters would settle for a maximum 
price of $2.35 bu. as a compromise 

The exporters’ position may be seen 
clearly since the U.S. subsidy ex- 
pense has been running nearly $183 
million annually, against an antici- 
pated annual cost of not more than 
$75 million. Incidentally, the original 
subsidy cost estimate was made on 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Kansas Protein Wheat Average 


KANSAS CITY and 


western counties of Kansas produced 


Northern 


substantial amount = of 
wheat, the third 
wheat quality survey 


protein 
report of the 1952 
In the southwestern district protein 
116 in the 
and in the 
northwestern district 12 The aver 
sme for the 109°... The fig 
compiled from an analysis 
taken 5.038 cars in 
102 Kansas counties 

In the 
test weight of B51 cars 
O17 th with samples ranging 
7.7 to 662 Ib. The average 
was 105 with samples 
from 86 to 13% Marion 
showed the highest average 
and Ellis had 
the highest protein content with 11 

In the district, the 


average test weight of 521 cars sam 


content averaging 


west central district 


state is 
ires are 
of samples from 
central district, the average 
sampled was 

from 
protein 
content 
ranging 
County 
test weight with 62.4 Ib 


north central 


pled was 614 Ib with the samples 
ranging from 562 to 633 Ib. The 
average protein content of all sam 
ples for the district was 10.8 Ihe 
highest test weight was shown by 
Ottawa County with 618 Ib, while 


Phillips and Rooks counties had the 
average highest protein content with 
111 

In the district, 632 
carloads of wheat sampled averaged 


southwestern 


10.9%, Quality Survey Shows 


62.1 per bushel. Meade Count 
averaged the highest with 63.4 Ib 
per bushe Protein content of all cars 
sampled iveraged Grant 
Count showed the highest protein 
content with 12.48 

In the w central district, 235 
car impied showed an average test 
we nt it. pe Husne and an 
teir ontent of Lam 
County 1 the f hest averave test 
weight with Husnel, while 
Wallace ¢ int howed the highest 
averaye | ntent with 13.8 
In the thwest listrict, the a 
erave te weight irioads of 
wheat umpled averaged 600.35 Ib. per 
bushe! while the iverage protein 
content was 1 


This is the third release made dur 


ing the 1452 harvest howilr aver 
age test we ht and 7 tein content 
by countie of ca ad shipments of 
new Kansas wheat t terminal els 
itors. Data show n thi release 
include ‘ lata hown in the pre 
vious two releases as well as addi 
tional information trom more recent 
shipment Funds f obtaining in 
formation m quality of the 1952 
wheat crop are pr! led jointly by 
the State Board of A culture and 
the Production & Marketin Admin 


istration under the Research and Mar 


ketir Act of 


Current Harvest Brings Higher 
Protein Wheats, Chemists Find 


WICHITA Higher 


and longer optimum mixin 


protein wheats 
times are 


recorded in reports to the Southwest 


Cereal Chemist Crop Reporting 
Commit tec the harvest moves 
northward into southern Nebraska 


The committee this week issued re 
port No 3 coverin this enlarged 
} a and based on reports 
ecel up to July The text is 
i fo 

As the present harvest moves 
northward into the southern 
of Nebraska some additional fact 
have been revealed \ was antici 
pated. more protein has become avail 
ible fram th territory although 
the total mount om still somewhat 
im doubt. due to the ow movement 
of transportation ind oa eneral 
tendency of the farmers to put theu 


grainy tarn storaue Protein on 
sample from this area ranges trom 
Iso to 117 tor a iverage ol 
somewhat over 12.25 showing that 
pereentage of th h prote 
till im rathe hort supy The wheat 
s Ver dry and while ome repo 
of shriveled bet Were reported th 
fest Wwe ht wi iin t 
or better for the enth territo 

th report secre very scattered 
from Nebraska with low proteins b 
ne received trom the eastern third 
th Liat weragin 1125, the 
outhern central area running around 
prote and the western 12.54 


to prote mn fest werghts 


running trom to Ib bu 
‘A tew tests 


with th earlier Var 


m Colorado showed 
more protein 
othe in the eastern part of the 


14 to 16 


state 


running white the later 


maturing wheats were running some 
what lower in this respect, some as 
low as 1150 

Along with these higher proteu 


wheats, an increase in mixing times 


has mace u appearance which 
brightens the picture from what has 
been pre is reported from south 
and central Kansa The amount and 
ivailat ty of these wheats are not 
vet known but the fact they are show 
ing up e the mills a chance to 
mp ‘ new it the extremely 
tir hat it seemed 
whea tested 1 late |! central 
ind western Kansa 
continues to be juite high 
t he “A te ind northwestert 
irea IN is, with a ht 
ed a th movement 
ipproache n border 
n tl op up to 
th ! has been extren short 
son ivocatit t to be cut as 
mu¢éh as a third with a ponding 
shorts ot ntiation tirne Oy 
course this w indoubtedly be in 
fluenced mills lo tion, source 
of sup} ind sk ised in the selec 
tion i wheat f tie mixes, but 
the pe od f extren \ ong mixing 
tu ‘ his a is s to be at 
tn, 
he ‘ ‘ fle lower 
‘ ed and main 
i iit individua 
nents 
I ‘ i ents would 
tha previous 
| aie respon 
iit om a whiter than usua 
\ n seems t about th 
i i } wit sor sections 
t ess than ist 
respect 
\ $s reports, no mills 
porte the commercial 


t blends as yet 


most of them using 25% 
new wheat at ti tire with sat 
isfactory results. One or two mills 
eported trial rur on family flour 
na new wheat flours showing an 
exceptionally bright « r and gooc 
elds. There seems to be no hurry 
yn the part of the s represented 
te ish into the n ng of all new 


wheat for bakery flours and all 
would be a 
ery gradual increase of this year's 
pp into bakery flours, and no one 
would hazard a guess as to when new 
crop bakery flour would be available 
from the 


commercial mills 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER 
PLANS FLOUR PURCHASES 
CHICAGO-- The 


Purchasing Office 


of the Army Quartermaster here will 
naugurate its new crop flour buying 
program July 22, with 9,268 sacks 
f hard wheat flour scheduled for 
purchase on that day. The following 
day, 40,000 sacks of hard wheat flour 


taken. No 


purchases have 


will be other scheduled 
been announced yet 
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E. E. KOHLWES LEAVES 
KANSAS MILLING FIRM 


WICHITA, KANSAS—-E. E. Kohl- 
who associated with 
Milling Co. for the past 
He has served 
various 


wes has been 
the Kansas 
11 years, has resigned 
the company in 


traffic 


capacities 
manager and 
later succeeding to sales manager in 
export and domestic bak 


sales 


beginning as 


charge of 
ery flour 

Prior to his association with the 
as Milling Co. he was executive 
secretary of the Wichita Board of 
Trade and before moving to Wichita 
in 1937 he was with the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis in 
various capacities 

Mr. Kohlwes has made no definite 
future 


Kans 


connected 


plans for the 


F. Morley Vanstone 


HEADS ONTARIO MILLERS — F. 
Morley Vanstone, Vanstone Flour & 
Feed Mill, Bowmanville, was elected 
president of the Ontario Flour Miill- 
ers’ Assn, at the annual meeting of 
in Toronto. He succeeds 
Page, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville, who retired after 
two years of service. For a report 
of the convention see page 26 of the 
June 24 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


the group 
4. 
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Gillette Consumer 
Interests Plan 
Loses in Senate 


WASHINGTON 
tion 169 


Senate Resolu- 
would have created 
committee on consumer in- 


which 


a select 


terests, has been returned to the 
calendar after near approval in the 
closing days of the congressional ses- 
sior 

The resolution, sponsored by Sen 
Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa), would 
have formed a committee without 
direct legislative responsibility to 
survey through research and investi- 

ation problems affecting consumer 


interests and to recommend remedial 
legislation. It was promoted by 
consumer 


pro- 
and op- 
posed by industry and business agen- 
which held that it would dupli- 
cate present work of established gov- 


fessional groups, 


cies 
ernment agencies 


The 


receiving 


enacted after 
“cursory attention 
Millers National 


resolution was 
only 
according to the 
Federation However! Sen. A F 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas), whose atten 
tion had been called to the proposal 
by the millers of his state, requested 
and 
having the 
returned to the calendar 


consideration of the vote sub- 


sequently succeeded in 
resolution 
to be revived, the resolu- 
have to be reintroduced in 
the next session of Congress, possibly 
ain under the sponsorship of Sen 
Gillette, who is remembered by the 
milling industry as the chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on the utili- 
zation of farm products which con- 
demned and bakers whole- 
sale, according to the federation 


In order 
tion will 


millers 
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CHICAGO ELEVATOR 
MEN PLAN OUTING 
CHICAGO.—Three days of fun and 
relaxation are on tap for the Chicago 
chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents at the 
annual outing at Grand Beach Lodge, 
Mich. (near Michigan City), Aug 
15-17. Regular vacation activities are 
planned, including fishing, golfing and 
swimming. Several members are tak- 
ing their whole families 
New officers of the Chicago chapter, 
elected at the summer outing of the 
group recently, are: Melvin L. Phil- 
lips, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind president; Frank A 
Deebach, General Mills Rialto Eleva- 
tor, Chicago, vice president, and 
Archie M. McCormack, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Chicago 


BREA BS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CONTINENTAL TO BUILD 
RIVER GRAIN TERMINAL 


MINNEAPOLIS The Continental 
Grain Co. has announced plans for 
construction of a River 
grain terminal at St. Paul, with com- 
pletion of the first phase of the pro)- 
ect expected by Sept. 15 

An oil tank is being converted to 
provide 60,000 bu. storage space, and 
f with loading capacity of 
two barges in eight hours are being 
constructed, according to David S 
Levin, vice president of Continental 
The cost of this portion of the new 
terminal facilities will be about 
$100,000 


Mississippi 


facilities 


Long-range plans of the company 
call for construction of additional 
storage to a total of 200,000 bu. and 


| 


| 
| 
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building of truck-loading 
Mr. Levin said 

The terminal is being constructed 
on a plot of land 600 ft. along the 
shore of the river by 520 ft. back to 
a road. Construction work is being 
done by the Ryan Construction Co., 
Omaha, and George L. Levin, son 
of David Levin, is engineer for the 
work 


facilities, 
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Honored By Eagle 

REEDSBURG, WIS The Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, Minn., 
recently presented William I. Web- 
ster with a large sack of Daniel Web- 
ster flour in commemoration of his 
100th birthday. Mr. Webster claims 
relationship to Daniel Webster, who 
lied the year William was born, 1852 
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10,500,000 BU. WHEAT, 
FLOUR SOLD BY CANADA 


WINNIPEG Almost 10,500,000 
bu. of Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for export during the past 
week. Flour shipments accounted for 
2,161,000 bu. of this total 

Eighty-five percent of the flour was 
for IWA account with the Belgian 
Congo, Costa Rica, Egypt, and Ven- 
ezuela the principal buyers. The Class 
2 sales went to the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, British Guiana, Singapore, 
Ecuador, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic 

Wheat sales continue at a high 
level, with the IWA total almost 6,- 
700,000 bu. and Class 2 sales climbing 
almost to the 1,600,000 bu. figure 
Among the first group, the U.K. took 
2,916,000, India 1,490,000, Germany 
1,200,000, Netherlands 367,000, Spain 
290,000, Belgium 199,000, Norway 
168,000 and Peru 62,000. Class 2 sales 
were headed with 734,000 bu. sold 
to Yugoslavia, 353,000 to Israel, 345,- 
000 to Japan, 75,000 to Ireland, 57,- 
000 to Belgium and less than 20,000 
bu. to Switzerland. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


STEEL STRIKE BOOSTS 
LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
WINNIPEG—-The steel strike in 
the U.S. has sent lake carriers which 
normally carry iron ore to Lakehead 
ports for grain, and it is possible that 
by the end of the current week stocks 
of grain, particularly wheat, at Fort 
William-Port Arthur grain termin- 
als may be at an all-time record low. 
On July 3, there was less than 15,- 
500,000 bu. of all grades of wheat in 
store, supplemented by less than 6 
million bushels of oats, 9,500,000 bu. 
of barley, 2,300,000 of rye and 1 
million bushels flaxseed. Canada's visi- 
ble wheat supply totaling 200,500,000 
bu. is 4,100,000 less than the previous 
week's total of 204,600,000 and com- 
pares with last year’s figure of 167,- 
300,000 bu 
There are strong indications that 
Canada’s carryover of all grains 
will be smaller than first anticipated. 
Export business has stepped up in the 
last few weeks, and there are indica- 
tions that the long time average 
domestic disappearance may be‘ ex- 
ceeded this year. 
AACC PICNIC PLANNED 
BUFFALO—-Plans have been com- 
pleted for the anna! summer family 
picnic of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. It will be held July 26 at 
Collin’s Cottage on Java Lake. All 
members of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion and their families are invited. 
Refreshments and a full day of sports 
and entertainment are on the pro- 
gram 
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Indonesian Quota Filled, Wheat 
Council Rules; |WA Trade Limited 


WASHINGTON Despite reports 
to the contrary, the 1952-53 Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota for 
Indonesia has been filled, according 
to aruling by the International Wheat 
Council in London. 

When the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced July 3 that the 
quota had been filled, some mills ex- 
pressed doubt that this could have 
been accomplished so soon after the 
new subsidy program was put into 
effect. The USDA reported at that 
time that the quota had been closed 
with U.S. sales of flour to Indonesia 
equivalent to 3,325813 bu. wheat, 
about 300 bushels less than the quota 
assigned to that nation 

In reporting cumulative sales 
through July 8, however, the USDA 
listed sales to Indonesia at 2,137,904 
bu. wheat in the form of flour 

This adjustment, USDA officials 
explained, represented an error in 
reporting made by the wheat council 
which should have reported total 
sales by U.S. and Australian mills 
approximately equal to the figure 
given first as U.S. sales only 

As of early this week, the wheat 
council decision is that the Indonesian 
quota has been completed. 


Change in Policy 

A change in wheat council policy 
regarding recording of sales was dis- 
closed last week through USDA, in- 
dicating the need of more adequate 
reporting of policy decisions to the 
major exporting countries by the 
wheat council in London. 

This decision, taken earlier in Lon- 
don and not made public here until 
July 10, revealed that the council 
had agreed to record sales only up 
to 95% of a national import quota 
before January 31, 1953, or such 
other date that the council may speci- 
fy. The reason given for this re- 
quirement is that it will permit the 
council to make equitable adjust- 
ments of import quotas where quota 
relief is granted exporting nations. 

Since U.S., Canadian and French 
supplies are seen as more than ad- 
equate to meet their commitments 
under the pact it may be assumed 
from this that Australia again may 


request that it be granted relief from 
its 1952-53 commitment 

Sales through July 8 by the U.S 
show no sign of any great rush to 
obtain wheat quotas. USDA officials 
have expressed doubt that the Aug- 
ust exports of wheat will run as high 
as 1 million tons, and the sales under 
the IWA to date support this opinion 


Not Yet Recorded 

Still to appear on US. registered 
sales under the wheat pact for the 
1952-53 IWA year is the Mutual 
Security Administration procurement 
authorization of $650,000 for flour for 
Australia or any part of the USDA 
procurement of nearly $12.5 million 
for Greece. Germany also has an MSA 
procurement authorization from old 
fiscal year funds still to be concluded. 

One influence which may be retard- 
ing foreign commitments is the new 
MSA appropriation act which com- 
pels foreign buyers using MSA funds 
to pay the full average domestic price 
for wheat or wheat flour, making 
MSA members ineligible for the 
wheat agreement subsidy. This pro- 
vision does not apply to MSA funds 
from the fiscal year just ended not 
yet uncommitted. 

The Greek MSA procurement auth- 
orization obtained through Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks was slated 
for September-October delivery, and 
it, too, is outside the limitation which 
Congress wrote into the law regard- 
ing MSA funds and the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy. There still is a strong 
feeling here that USDA will purchase 
this requirement shortly to firm up 
the weak grain market in the South- 
west since a substantial quantity of 
its stocks represents high protein 
spring wheat taken over in the North- 
west. This high protein spring wheat 
is a big CCC asset since the new 
spring wheat crop is far short of the 
ten-year average production, and it is 
unlikely that CCC would use these 
stocks to meet the Greek needs. 

Sales Confirmed 

The USDA announced July 11 that 
during the period July 2 to July 8, in- 
clusive the CCC confirmed sales of 
1,233,497 bushels of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 


wheat equivalent) under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement § against 
1952-53 year quotas. Cumulative sales 
by the U.S. against 1952-53 year 
quotas total 7,155,638 bushels distri- 
buted among the following countries 


Fleur (bu 


Country Wheat (bu) wheat equiv 
Costa Rica 
Indonesia 157,004 
Netherlands 602.129 
Norway 1418.66 
! tuga “9 
kK territor of 

Karbadoa Hong 

Kone Hritish 

Honduras, Sierra 

Leone and Trini 

dad 43.801 

‘ ‘ 1.904 
Tota 7.155.638 


Sales by other exporting countries 
against 1952-53 quotas were not 
available for inclusion in the release 

The USDA also reported today that 
during the period July 2 to July 8, 
1952, inclusive, the CCC confirmed 
sales of 38,930 hundred-weight of 
flour (90,115 bushels in wheat equiv- 
alent) and 2,500 bushels of wheat 
under the 1951-52 IWA. Cumulative 
sales by the U.S. against the quotas 
for the 1951-52 year total 254,553,000 
bushels 

The importing countries involved 
in this week's 1951-52 sales were 
Nicaragua, and Venezuela 

On July 7 the USDA announced 
that beginning at 12.01 a.m. July 8 
sales could be made against the re- 
opened 1951-52 quota for British 
Honduras. On July 9 it announced 
that the 1951-52 quota for Jamaica 
had been filled 


Record in Sight 
WINNIPEG--With a step-up in 


the movement of Canadian grains to 
overseas markets, Canada's exports 
of all grains may now reach an all- 
time high for the current crop year 
which ends July 31. The total will 
approach 500 million bushels of all 
grains, a figure that has never been 
exceeded in any one crop year 

Wheat exports running close to an 
estimated 350 million bushels, will ac- 
count for the largest share of the 
total. Oats and barley exports are 
each likely to top the 65 million 
bushel mark. 


Wheat Pact Talks 
Postponed Because 
of Price Problem 


LONDON The International 
Wheat Council, which has been meet- 
ing in. London, announces that all 
further discussions on the renewal of 
the agreement have been postponed 
because of disagreement on maxi- 
mum and minimum prices and what 
are described as “other major mat- 
ters.” The council, the statement 
adds, is preparing a report on the 
technical alterations which it consid- 
ers will be necessary in the working 
of the agreement if the countries de- 
cide that, in principle, it should be 
continued. 

One of the main questions to be in- 
vestigated is whether agreement can 
be reached on a formula by which 
the maximum and minimum prices 
can be made subject to automatic 


revision at regular intervals. 

Earlier the council announced that 
a meeting would be held in Washing- 
ton Jan. 12, 1953, to discuss the fu- 
ture of the agreement. (See story 
elsewhere on this page.) 

Canada was represented at the 
meeting by George H. MclIvor, chief 
commissioner, and William Riddell, 
commissioner, of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. It is reported that these offi- 
cials have opened discussions with 
the British for a special agreement, 
similar to that made last year, with- 
in IWA for sales of wheat and flour 
to the U.K. The deal for the crop 
year 1951-52 involved 95 million bush- 
els of wheat and 350,000 tons of flour 
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FIRE SWEEPS ELEVATOR 

FREDERICKTOWN, MO Fire 
destroyed or damaged seven build- 
ings of the Fredericktown Milling Co 
here recently, causing $100,000 dam- 
age and destroying 25,000 bu. wheat, 
according to W. H. Thompson, Jr., an 
official of the company. Sale of the 
property to the Missouri Farmers 
Assn. was pending. 


IWA Couneil Plans 
Meeting Jan. 12 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON_A meeting of the 
International Wheat Council to re- 
sume discussions on renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreemert wil! 
be held in Washingtor Jan. 12, 1953, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced last week. Announcement 
of the meeting followed acceptance 
by the council of an invitation ex- 
tended by the U.S. delegate at the 
regular semiannual business meeting 
of the council in London recently 

Other developments at the meet- 
ing in London included the following 

1. Approval of the text of a com- 
munication from the council to mem- 
ber governments regarding renewal 
of the agreement. (The present agree- 
ment expires July 31, 1953.) 

2. Reelection of Australia, Benelux, 
Canada, Greece, India, Italy, New 
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CHICAGO FLOUK MEN'S OUTING—N. G. 


the Bay State Milling Co., 


their annual outing recently. Mr. 


Winona, 
service to the flour industry by the Chicago 


Minn., 


Anderson is pictured 
right), receiving a bag from Khudy BE. Ber 
Kemmels prepared and read the tribute to Mr 
for the evening was Harvey Owens, (picture No 


THE 


Anderson, Chicago manager of 
was honored for outstanding 
Assn. of Flour Distributors at 
(picture No, 1, on 
vls, Chicago flour broker. Mr. 
Anderson. A guest speaker 
2) former purchasing agent 


for the Army during World War Il, who now ts president of the Wauconda 


(11) State Bank. 


Zealand, Mexico, the UK and the 
US. to the 
the council for the 


executive 


1957 


committee of 
ayreement 
year 

3. Reelection of F. Sheed Anderson 
(U.K) as chairman of the 
and MeCarthy 
chairman, for the 
year 


council 
(Australia) as 
1952 


vice 


agreement 


London 
under the 


It was also agreed at the 


meeting that transactions 


IWA in the crop year 1952-53 would 
not be entered into by any member 
country ino excess of 95° of its 


total guaranteed quantity before Jan 
1953. of 
executive committer 
that the 
for the crop year 
date would be 

This agreement 

der to facilitate equitable 
of importers’ 
relief 
under the provisions of Article X, by 


date as the 
may specify, and 
recording of transactions 

1952-53 up to that 
limited 


such other 


accordingly 
reached or 
adjustment 


was 


quotas in cases where 


is granted exporting countries 


reason of a short crop, officials said 

The text of the 
eation to member countries regardin 
renewal of the 


councils communi 


agreement is given 
helow 

1. The International Wheat Counc! 
in order to fulfill the requirement ol 
paragraph 2 of Article XXII of the 
International Wheat Agreement 
considered the recommendations to b« 
made to member 
renewal of the 
1953 


has 


overnments regard 
ing the agreement 
beyond July 31 

2 In the 
eoune! for 
agreed that 
provisions of the agreement would be 
desirable if it is to be extended for 
a further period. It has not been pos 


held by the 


purpose it 


discussions 


this has been 


certain changes in the 


sible so far, however, to reach un 
matters 


derstanding on 
maximum 


some major 


such as and 
and the counct! considers that 
certain including 


which have an important 


prices 
questions some 


bearing on 


prices, should be examined further 
in detail before discussion of them 
by the council is resumed. Amon; 


these questions is whether agreement 
ean be reached upon a formula (pos 


sibly based on an existing index « 
one devised for the purpose) by 
means of which the maximum and 
minimum prices 4 ‘reed upon at the 
outset can be made subject to an 


automatic revision at regular inter 


vals during the course of an extended 


ayreement 


4. The council has remitted these 
matters to a continuing committee 
or exXamuinatior and report, but it 
will not be possible for the committee 
to complete its task for some time 

1 In the circumstances the coun 
cil, while unable at this time to make 
any final recommendations to mem 
ber overnments about the renewal 
of the agreement, recommends that 
this question be further studied in 
the light of the report from the con 
tinuin committe 

». To this end the council proposes 
to resume discussions on the exten- 
sion of the agreement on Jan 12 
1953, and final recommendation will 
be communicated to member govern 


ments thereafter 


AOM’S DISTRICT NO. 10 
ELECTS H. S. GABBERT 


FRESNO, CAL H. S. Gabbert 
Mills, Inc., Vallejo, Cal., was 
elected chairman of the Golden West 
District No. 10, Association of Opera 
tive Millers, at the July 12 


roup at the Californian Hotel 


General 


meeting 


Archie 
Anweles 

Conrad, J 

San F 

Josep 


Corp 


Groves, Capitol Mills, Los 
chairman 
Bro. Bag 
and 
Milling 


executive commit 


was named vice 
Bemis 
rancisco secretary 
Leese California 
Los Angeles 
teemar 

The meeting approved the 
change of the So 


the Golden West 


members in attendance 


name 
district to 
district. The 45 
voted to hold 
with the next 
in January 


ithwest 


two meetingS a year! 
meeting set for this city 
1953 

Speakers on the prog 


Edgar N Meakin 


included 
of Cali- 


ram 


president 


fornia Pellet Mills Ce on “High 
Speed Pelleting Dr. George H 
Brother, head of protein division 
US Departm of Agriculture 
Western Regional Research Labora 
tories, Albany, Cal., on the “Wheat 


Research Program 


Effective Industrial Relations for 
the Milling Industry” by H. M. Jones 
lirector of personnel and industrial 
relations of Globe Mills division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine and L. Reimers 
products control manager, Sperry di 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 

vision, General Mills. Inc., on “Physi- 
cal Methods of Flour Evaluation 

Dr. W. S. Clau lirector of re- 
search, Albers M I Co., Oakland 
(‘al Spoke it Customers 
Weigh Your M ‘ Job High 
Speed Packir f Multiwall Paper 
Bags,’ a movie, was shown by Harry 
W. Shaw, packaging service division 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Features of the 
San Joaquin Valley Poultry Produc- 
ers Assn. Feed Plant were explained 


by A. E. Palmer, manager 
Eber spoke on A‘ ™M 
the AOM progran 
The Wallace & Tiernan Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag © 
a cocktail party. Lou Pin 


and Don 
membership and 


and 
entertained with 


ree of Wal 


lace & Tiernan and Larry Conrad 
were hosts. A group dinner was also 
held with the adies invited. Henry 
Bamesberger, Get il Mills, Los An- 
geles, led the singing. Alden Ackels 
program chairman, is with General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco 


ELEVATOR DAMAGED 
SACRAMENTO Islands Elevator 


officials estimate it will cost $250,000 


to replace their Ryer Island plant 
at Rio Vista, Cal., which was partially 
destroyed by fire June 20. The fire 


started in the frame and corrugated 
ron building when a dropped electric 
light explosion in the 
fumes of an workmen 
using to fumigate grain, About 
$6,000 worth of grain destroyed was 
to be stored during the cur- 
The elevator 
Marks of San 


caused an 
insecticide 


were 
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PAKISTAN BURLAP — The first 
shipment of burlap woven in the new 
mills of Pakistan reached port in New 
York recently, and the first Pakistan 
burlap bag in the U.S. was imme- 
diately made up by the Brooklyn 
plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The bag 
Was appropriately imprinted to desig- 
nate it as the first of its kind in this 
country (see photograph). While most 
of the world’s production of jute, the 
raw fiber from which burlap is wov- 
en, comes from what is now Pakis- 
tan, the actual weaving process has 
traditionally been done in the mills 
of India. In order to establish a jute 
mill industry in the new country, 
however, Pakistan has been import- 
ing looms and other mill machinery 
since 1948. The shipment from which 
Bemis made the first Pakistan bur- 
lap bag represents the first produc- 
tien of the new industry that has 
been created. 
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Boost in Linseed 
Oil Meal Ceiling 
to $80 Expected 


WASHINGTON Office of Price 
Stabilization officials have agreed on 
a revised ceiling for linseed oil mea 
of $80 ton, bulk, Minneapolis 

The 
July 11 
ation of sacking charges permitted in 
the new order delayed final approval! 
and issuance now is expected about 
the middle of this 

Differentials over the 


apolis 


order was to have been issued 


but a last minute reconsider 


wee k 

Minne- 
provided in 
other cities. These dif- 
ferentials range from $2 over Min- 
neapolis at Los Angeles to $5.50 over 
at Buffalo and $13 over at Montana 
points. Ceilings for other flaxseed 
products also are provided, with these 
basic prices listed for Minneapolis 
Linseed oil meal pellets $82.50, lin- 
seed feed $75, flaxseed screenings oil 
feed $62 


base 
ceiling 
the order for 


price are 


Ceiling prices listed in the pend- 
ing order would apply to meal 


con- 
taining 32° or , 


a higher percentage 
of protein at all locations except Cali- 
fornia. It is understood that a higher 
price will be permitted for 34% o1 
better meal there 


Individual crusher ceilings on lin- 
seed oil meal currently range $70@ 71 
on extracted meal and $71.50-72 for 
expeller meal, bulk, Minneapolis 
Ceilings were raised $5.50 ton to 
these levels March 31 

From all indications only the issue 
of sacking charges stands in the way 
of getting the order out, and the 
ceilings listed here are expected to 
prevail as originally planned by OPS 

The cottonseed meal price order 
is now not expected to be issued be- 
fore Aug. 1. The soybean oil meal 
ceiling, to be adjusted from its cur- 
rent low level of $81 to a proposed 
price of $86, is said to reflect the 
“in-lineness” of pricing between that 
commodity and corn at parity. 

s 


THE STAFF OF 


ARTHUR §S. CAIN DEAD 


Retired Flour Milling Official and 
Broker Was Member of Promi- 
nent Milling Family 


KANSAS CITY—Arthur S. Cain 
6S, for many years associated with 
flour milling until his retirement in 


1950, died at his home here July 9 
From 1930 to his retirement, Mr 
Cain operated the Arthur S. Cain Bro- 


kerage firm in Kansas City. Pre- 
viously, he was vice president and 
treasurer of the Cain Bros. Milling 


Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, where he 
made his home until moving to Kan- 
sas City in 1950. During the period in 
which he operated the brokerage busi- 
ness, Mr. Cain commuted daily be- 
tween the two cities 

A member of the third generation 
of a family of millers well known in 


the Southwest, Mr. Cain was the 
grandson of John William Cain who 
was a miller on the Isle of Man 


After a visit 
became 


in the U.S. in 1852, he 
convinced of the opportuni- 
ties in America. In 1862 he sent his 
eldest son, John, and in 1868, a sec- 
ond son, Alfred Daniel, Arthur Cain's 
father, to America. They settled near 
Atchison, Kansas, and originally en- 
gaged in farming and then in the 
grain Later they entered 
flour milling, first in the partnership 
of Cain & Hanthorne and later as the 


business 


— 
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Cain Mill Co. Their company was 
one of the first to export hard winter 
wheat flour from Kansas 

All of five sons of Alfred D. Cain 
were associated in the family milling 
business. Arthur S. Cain later became 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
subsequently joined a brother, Victor 
A. Cain, in Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
the Cain Bros. Milling Co. This busi- 
ness was discontinued in 1930 and 
Arthur Cain established the broker- 
age firm in Kansas City 

Two brothers of the family sur- 
vive. John W. Cain is president of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. in 
Kansas City, with which he has been 
associated for many years. Herbert 
S. Cain is engaged in farming near 
Caney, Kansas 

A fourth generation also is in the 
milling business. Nephews of Arthur 
Cain, John W. Cain, Jr., is superin- 
tendent of the bulk plant of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and Douglas M. Cain, 
Jr., is manager of the International 
Milling Co. plant at Newton, Kansas. 

Also surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Faye Cain, a daughter, a son and 
four sisters 


THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—-Loren Full- 
hart, general manager of the Farm 
Bureau at Huntington, Ind., has an- 
nounced purchase of the Mayer Grain 
Co., Bippus, Ind. The elevator, with 
a 35,000-bu. capacity, is said to be 
one of the most modern in the state. 


CCC CORN SALES 
CHICAGO The Chicago Com- 


modity Office of the Production and 
Marketing Administration announced 
domestic sales in six Midwest states 
during the period July 3 to 10 of 2,- 
560,832 bu. of corn and 3,971 bushels 
of wheat 


BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SEEK ACTION ON PROTEST 
AGAINST SOY MEAL CEILING 


WASHINGTON — Measures to 
hurry action by the Office of Price 
Stabilization on a protest against the 
$81 ton ceiling on soybean oil meal 
filed by a group of soybean processors 
and producers May 19 were taken 
last week 

A petition for a mandatory order 
for Ellis Arnall, stabilization chief, 
to demand or deny the protest was 
filed in the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia 
July 10. Under court procedure, the 
court must serve the petition on Mr. 
Arnall, and he is to reply within a 
week. 

The petition was served, according 
to Robert G. Houghtlin, president of 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
Chicago, because of the unsatisfac- 
tory answer OPS gave to the first 
petition. Regarding that, Mr. Hought- 
lin said the first protest was to have 
been replied to by June 19, but the 
reply was not given until July 3. The 
reply said that OPS would need more 
information, and that the agency was 
sending another questionnaire around 
to the industry. 

The protest filed May 19 by soybean 
growers and processors said that as 
a result of the soybean oil meal ceil- 
ings, soybeans were at a price con- 
siderably below minimum legal ceil- 
ings established by OPS and that the 
processing industry was operating at 
a substantial loss 

Petitioners in this week's action 
are the same as those who signed the 
May 19 protest. 
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URBAN SALES MEETING—Present at the recent annual 
sales meeting of the George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
were, left to right: W. L. Drane, W. Robert Fitzgerald, 
George Haag, Charles Green, Harry Wilson, W. L. Drane, 


MILLER 


Jr., Francis J. Barrett, Phyllis M. Callahan, vice presi- 
dent; George P. Urban, Jr. president; F. J. Kordenbrock, 
Stanley Ostrowski, Joseph F. Delaney, Ray C. Woods, 
William J. Burke, and George J. Wilson. 


R. S. WHITESIDE ELECTED 
STERWIN VICE PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK~—-Robert S. Whiteside 
has been elected vice president of 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., it was an- 
nounced recently by P. Val Kolb, 
president of the firm. Mr. Whiteside 
previously has been serving as assist- 
ant director. 

He joined the Sterwin organization 
in 1941 when it was known as the 
special markets division of Winthrop 


R. S. Whiteside 


Chemical Co., Inc. Prior to that time 
he was employed for 12 years as a 
chemist in the food field, serving the 
baking and milling industries. He was 
with the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City: the Kroger Food Foundation, 
Cinemnati, and as chief chemist with 
Schuiltz-Baujan Co., Beardstown, Ill 

He is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, In- 
stitute of Food Technologists and As- 
sociation of Operative Millers 

Mr. Whiteside resides with his wife 
at 46 Carman Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
His 20-year-old son, Robert, Jr., is a 
student at Lehigh University 


EAD (6 THE STAFE OF LiIFE— 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
BROCTON, ILL.--The Decker & 
Graham Grain Co. here has an- 
nounced the pending construction of 
a fireproof elevator at McCown sta- 


tion, to replace one destroyed by fire 
last fall. The structure will be ready 
in time for fall harvest. The Decker 
& Graham firm also has elevators 
at Oakland, Hume and Brocton 


EAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiF 


ROBERT L. DEAN MANAGES 
RODNEY GRAIN DEPARTMENT 


KANSAS CITY—Robert L. Dean 
has been named manager of the 
grain department of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., it was announced by Rich- 
ard G. Myers, general manager of 
the company. Mr. Dean succeeds J. 
D. Evans, who has resigned. 

Mr. Dean has been associated with 
the Rodney organization since Feb- 
ruary, 1946. He was an assistant in 
the company’s grain department for 
most of this period. Mr. Dean first 
entered the grain business in Kansas 
City in 1927 at the age of 13, when 
he worked for the Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill Grain Co. as an office boy, and 
remained with that company until 
1943 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Dean 
attended Kansas City Junior College 
and the University of Kansas City. 
During World War II he served with 
the Army and with the bureau of 
aeronautics of the navy. His navy 
duty was largely in the Canadian 
maritime provinces. He joined the 
Rodney Milling Co. following his dis- 
charge from the service. 
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DEAN McNEAL NAMED TO 
MNF AGRICULTURE GROUP 
CHICAGO--C. Dean McNeal, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed an additional member 
of the committee on agriculture of 
the Millers National Federation 
This committee primarily has to do 
with the administration of agricul- 
tural laws which may affect the mill- 
ing industry, the federation said. 
Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are: W. H. 
Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis; C. C. Farrington, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; J. C. Mitchell 
Burrus Mills, Inec., Dallas; F 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and How- 
ard W. Taylor, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 


JOHN DIEFENBACH, VETERAN 
NORTHWEST MILLER, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—John F. Diefen- 
bach, former head of the Amber Mill- 
ing Co., Rush City, Minn., died July 
14 at the age of 77. 

Mr. Diefenbach was actively iden- 
tified with milling in the Northwest 
for more than 55 years before his re- 
tirement in 1947. He was connected 
with the Amber Milling Division of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal, 


John F. Diefenbach 


Assn., St. Paul, after the FUGTA 
took over operation of the Amber 
mill 

Mr. Diefenbach, who was a native 
of Red Wing, Minn., was a member 
of Nicollet Assembly, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Minneapolis Athletic Club 
and the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

Survivors include his widow, Ger- 
trude N.; a son, Father Gabriel, 
O.M.C.A.P., Detroit; a daughter, Mrs 
Margaret Eldredge, St. Paul; a sis- 
ter, Mary Diefenbach, Chicago, and 
a brother, William Weiss, Red Wing 
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BUYS FLOUR MILL 
ATTICA, OHIO— The Attica Flour 
Mill Co. has been purchased by J 
Warren Thompson of Harrisburg, 
Pa., from Sheridan L. Heabler. Mr 
Heabler’s father and two uncles 
founded the mill in 1860. 
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CHAIN BAKERS MAKE HEAVY 
PURCHASES OF HARD WINTERS 


Soft Wheat Flour Sales Spurt in Central States; Week 
ind Sales Push Southwestern Volume to 
540, of Week's Capacity 


Sales of hard winter wheat bakery 
flour to chain bakers were heavy over 
the week end, and the volume of 
trade approached the huge total of 


the previous week 

The chain buyers, who did not par 
tiipate to any ereat extent in the 
previous week's 
took hold July 


or in 


widespread buying 


12 and booked 60-day 


a few cases, 120-day needs 


Meanwhile, sales of all t 


oft wheat flour expanded sharply in 


pes of 


with demand 
For the 
wor, of 


the central states area 
for cake 


sales averaged 


grades leading 


about 
capacity 

rhe 
Southwest 


hard 
totaled 
the week 


average 


buying of winters in the 
some 5 

end, re 
sales of 


with 


which 


million sacks over 


sulted in a week's 
of 


capacity, compared 


the pre wheat 
bakery flows 
proved, with buying 
that 


capacity 


Week, Spring 


sales, meanwhile, im 
general in small 
er lots. Sales in eraged 
141") of 
M4 in the previous week when the 


big flour made 


area ay 
compared with 
family bookings were 
US. production of 
to BOSD of 
ill areas but 


flour increased 


capacity last week, with 
Buffalo and the 
Northwest gaining. Buffalo 
was off sharply from 120 
week to 79 (See 


15.) 


Pacific 
output 
the pre 
vious table on 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Quite general buying 
of limited amounts of wheat 
bakery flour kept the 
for mills well 

ipacity mark 


spring 
sales 
the 
week 
hall of 


week 


average 
ol 
but the 
the big 

when 


above 
last 


otal was less than 


ales of the 
family flour bookings were 


previous 
-seale 


ecorded 


Sales in the week ending July 12 
weraged 141 of five-day capacity 
compared with 343 the previous 
week and 310 “4 year ago 

large number of flour buyers 
whose order balances had dwindled 
to near exhaustion found it necessary 
to replenish supplies last week, but 
few carried out any long-term coy 
erage Sales were in 5,000 to 1LO.000 

Indications of a spring wheat crop 
of only shehtl more than 200 mil 
hon bushels, about 140 mullion less 
than was harvested last vear, may 
have been partly responsibl for 
some of the bakery flour buying afte: 


release of the governments 
the end of the 


ever, tull-scate 


crop re 
week. How 
fall flour 


delayed as 


port af 
coverage ot 


needs is expected to be 


usual until the harvest period is at 
hand More interest was evident, and 
more small-lot buying ws likely for 
last half July needs 

At least one chain buyer was amon 
last weeks buyers, but its purchase 


not in excess of 


fairly 


was reported to be 

10.000) sacks A 

purchase was indicated July 14 
Clears are reported scarce and in 


heavy chain 


good demand, particularly the 

Fast, and that market was firm 
Family flour sales were nil last 

week following the huge volume of 


Quota 


business the previous period 


tions remained unchanged 


Production of flour at Minneapolis 


mills averaged 8Y of capacity, com 
pared witl 75 in the previous 
holida hortened week ind 79% a 
year ago. | the entire Northwest 
operations averaged 83 of capacity 
compared with 63 the previous 
week and ear age 
Shipment fror prir wheat 
iverayged capacit cor 
pared with Wz the week before 
Quotatior 100-1 tor carlots 
Jul 14 tandard patent $5.48% 
hort patent > 19.65, high 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Extremely heavy flour 
were made | hard winter 
wheat mills to. the irger bakery 
chain ver the past weekend and 
ear this week. Nearly all of the 
major chain groups took some flour 
ind trade estimates indicate that the 
volume f weekend sales to this group 
probably reached a total of around 
sacks Only a moderat 
amount of booking was done by the 
medium-sized independent bakers 


red their 


most of whom cove needs 10 
days before 

Some of the irge baking corpora 
tions booked enough flour to cover 
their needs for 120 days, while oth 
ers are estimated to have taken 
only sufficient for 60-day operations 
ne bought only a limited amount 
for fill-in needs. Two chains with 


southwestern headquarters were 


judged to be the heaviest buvers rela 


tive to thei 


needs, but some of the 
covered 


srriaiie chain groups ilso 


imounts thought to represent about 


120-day requirements 


Including this large weekend busi- 


ness, sales of hard winter wheat mills 
in the Southwest rar ose to 540° 
of capacity, compared with 638% in 
the preceding week 

Previously, the larger flour buyers 
t 1 indicated pri leas about 15¢ 
below the market. The drop in wheat 

alues July 12 t t with some 
strength in millfeeds apparently made 


it possible to compromise the differ 
ence on an 


Most of the 


acceptable basis 


flour 


buying trade now 


is covered for 60 days at the mini- 
mum and a portion of the trade for 
120 days. In some years larger bak- 


as much as six 
time of 


ers have bough 


months’ needs ahead at this 


year, but apparently they plan to 
stay closer to shore this season 
Early in the week sales were slow 
Some business was done every day 
but mostly in small lots for nearby 


A larwe hain took a small lot 


buyers took p.ds 


needs 
ind 


shipments 


other big 


Family trade was still fairly good 
n the past week as bookings con 
tinued in the aftermath of the heavy 
business around the first of July 
Mo family flour buyers are well 
covered now 

Soft wheat mills of this area par- 
ticipated to some extent in the sub- 


stantial bookings of cake and cracker 
rly last week 


the 


flours that were made ea 


Volume of sales was best for a 


time 


ong 


dull 


Jamaica 


with much 
was sched- 
weekend. Modest 


made to bak- 


remain not 
in price 


buy at the 


chang 
uled to 


bookings of clears were 


s, and there was some inter-mill 
transactions also 

Latin American export business 
vas light. Although a few countries 


ire eligible for the IWA subsidy now 
they have not granted import licenses 
yet. Others have not completed their 
mport control plans 

Shipping directions fair to 
and there improve 
ment in operations at Kansas City 

Prices were about 5¢ lower 


were 


good was some 


than a 


week ago, due to small net changes 
in costs. Quotations, July 12, carlots 
cottons, Kansas City Hard winter 


wheat OG 


bakery short patent $5.2 
5, standard 95% patent $5.10@5.15 


Tight Durum Wheat Supply Seen; 
Semolina Sales Gain Somewhat 


1 picked up some- 


what last cularly after re 
lease of the overnment's crop esti 
mate showing a prospective durum 


this year much smaller 


Buyir was not widespread, how- 
ever, with a large segment of the 
macaroni industry apparently not 
fully aware that supplies in the new 
crop ar ~owill be pinched = con 
siderably, a factor which is likely to 
be the basis for a strong durum 
vheat market 

Last week's crop report indicates 
1 durum wheat crop of 21 million 


bushels, on the basis of July 1 condi 
t s, which compares with a 1951 

urvest of 35.8 million bushels. With 
this ear's Ju 1 carryover esti 

ited tentatively at about 16 million 
bushels, a total marketing year sup 
ply about 37 million bushels is 


1951. 


expected ilable supplies in 


2 totaled about 59.4 million bushels 
Weather recently has been favor- 
ible durum, and some increase in 
duction may be possible. Heads of 
ear wheat are filling well, and late 
seed s mir long fast, accord 


ing to crop observers. However, 


the 


stem 


rust late 


is becoming a threat to 
portion of the crop 
Premiums on fancy 
n ed to 37¢ 
at the top end of the 
ited 
Minneapolis 


milling durum 
over the July future 
Standard 
at $65006.65 
July 14 

continued to be 
number of 
effect 
delivered at 
as follows 


semolina Was qu 


ewt., bulk 

Trade activity 
slowed by the irge maca 
roni plant vacations i 
rices 


Durum wheat 
Minneapolis July 12, were 
Ml 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
GENERALLY STEADY 


Price Changes Only Moderate as 
Offerings Increase, Demand 
Remains Fair 


Millfeed markets were somewhat 
unsettled last week, but in general 
the market was firm at the end of 


the period even though demand 
not particularly Larger offer 


Southwest as a 


was 
strong 


result of 


bie flour sales tended to weigh on 
the market, but fairly good interest 
for shorts, persisted. A 


range of 
countered in Chicago. At Minneapolis 


quotations was en- 


bran and standard middlings gained 
50¢a$1 ton for the week. but other 
types declined $1 

Formula feed business held to a 


fairly good volume in the Northwest 
week, with firms noting a 
pick up in orders at midweek follow- 


last sorne 


ing a rather slow start. Others said 
trade was definitely improved from 
the start 


Operating schedules at most plants 
remain at 24 hours a day, five days 
a week. One concern which reduced 
its run to 16 hours last week plans 
week. Satur- 


20-hour operations this 


day operations are exceptional at 
most plants 
Buying of chick feeds is swinging 


more and more to grower and build- 
er types of feed, although a fair 


amount of starter is still moving 
Sales of egg feeds have improved 


since egg markets strengthened. 

Demand continues good for pig 
starter feeds as a result of late far- 
rowings this year. Meanwhile, in- 
creased buying of hog concentrates 
has developed. Dairy feed sales are 
reported improved by several con- 
cerns 

Sales of turkey feed are seasonally 
heavy and further emphasized in to- 
tal volume by the bigger turkey crop 
this year 

A moderate improvement in feed 
demand took place in the southwest- 
ern area last week, but the gain was 
not impressive as a whole. The up- 
turn rather widely experienced 
by practically all mills, but some mill 
managers felt that the improvement 
was larg the result of the short- 
ened holiday week preceding 

Most mills reported a general pick- 


was 


up in poultry feeds, and there was 
the usual weekly gain in turkey feed 
consumption. Better cattle feed de- 


mand appeared from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri as a supplement to 
the failing pastures. Otherwise, there 
was no particular zest to business 
with hog feeds especially showing 
poor response to sales efforts. 


Formula feed business was on the 
slow side in the central states area 
last week, as feeding ratios remain 


unfavorable and dealers re- 
luctant to stock feeds far in advance 
as long as the situation holds 
Manufacturers point out that hog 
poultry and egg prices still are un- 
relation to the price 


mostly 


Satisfactory in 
of feeds 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
amounted to 43,731 
to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
an output of 44,145 tons in the 
previous week and 44,371 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year 
Crop year production to date totals 
79,047 tons as compared with 84,618 
the period a 


representing 75 of 


tons last 


areas 


week, according 


ago 


tons in corresponding 
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Wheat Futures Again 
Lifted by Flour Sales 


Hedging More than Offsets Marketing Pressure; 
Crop Report Shows Sharp Spring Wheat Losses 


Further moderate gains were made 


by wheat futures markets in the 
week ending July 14 as hedging of 
large flour purchases again more 


than offset the opposite pressure of 
wheat marketing transactions. Ar- 
rivals of soft wheat at Chicago were 
last week as the harvest in 
the central states reached its peak. 
Meanwhile, Kansas City 
declined further, the result both of 
tapering off in harvesting and the 
embargo on shipments to that mark- 
et. The Minneapolis market showed 
the strength, posting a 3¢ 
bu. advance on the September con- 
tract. A sharp reduction in spring 
wheat crop prospects as indicated by 
the government's July crop report 
helped to push up values at that 
market. Gains at other markets 
ranged all the way from ‘s¢ on the 


heavy 


receipts at 


greatest 


Chicago July delivery to 1%¢ on 
Kansas City March 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 14 were: Chicago—July $2.28-%, 
September $2.32-%, December 
$2.37%-%, March $2.40%, May 
Minneapolis— July $2.35%, 
September $2.374, December $2.39%, 
May $2.42%; Kansas City—July 
$2.24%, September $2.29, December 


$2.32%, March $2.35 
Estimate Trimmed 
The U.S. Department of 
ture now estimates total 
production at 1,249 
the third largest crop of record. A 
crop of this size would exceed last 
year's output by about 26° and aver- 
age production by 15°. The estimate 
for winter wheat was trimmed 12 
million bushels from the June fore- 
cast, and the spring wheat forecast 
of 200,598,000 bu. represented a de- 


Agricul- 
1952 wheat 
million bushels, 


cline of about 65 million bushels from 
the tentative June figure. Spring 
wheat production last year totaled 


342 million bushels. Some observers, 
however, believe that spring wheat 
output can make at least some re- 
covery from this figure as a result 
of the more favorable weather re- 
cently. A threat of still-unknown seri- 
ousness, though, is the reported 
spreading of stem rust to late planted 
fields 

Week end receipts at Chicago 
totaled 1,129 cars, by far the largest 
of the crop year. However, miil hedg- 
ing against flour sales moved futures 
up there July 14 

Export trade has not increased 
materially, and previous predictions 
of a heavy August movement of 
wheat now have been scaled down. 


Space Filling Up 

With storage space rapidly filling 
up, there is somewhat less buying 
power »n cash wheat mar«ets of the 
Southwest, and premiums continued 
to slip downward in the past week, 
particularly on protein types. In- 
clusion of more wheat from north- 
western Kansas and western Nebras- 
ka stepped up higher protein wheat 
supplies, and most of the previous 
about lack of protein seem to 
have disappeared. Mills bought heav- 
ily during the week at Kansas City 
against a huge volume of flour book- 
ings, and there was some demand 
from exporters, although not a heavy 
one 

Compared with a week ago, ordin- 
ary wheat was unchanged to ‘2 low- 
er on the premium basis, showing 
more strength than harder types. 


fears 


With only a fortnight until track de- 


liveries can be made against July 
futures, it seemed unlikely that dis- 
counts can widen hereafter. The big- 


gest premium losses came in the high 
protein brackets. On 13% protein and 
higher the decline ranged 2, @4'v¢, 
compared with a week ago. In the 
2% group the losses ran ‘2 @2¢. On 


July 14 the premium base ruled at 
5%@5¢ under for ordinary wheat, 
2¢ under to basis for 12° protein, 
basis to 2¢ over for 12.5%, 1@3¢ 
over for 13% and 345¢ over for 
14%. 


Receipts of wheat at southwestern 
terminals continued to decline and 
were held to an artificial basis by a 
partial embargo that permitted ship- 
ments to terminals only in case space 
had been pledged or the wheat was 
for sale on arrival. Eight southwest- 
ern markets received 3,984 cars of 
wheat over the week end, against 
919 a year ago, when the flood was 
interrupting railroad service. Most 
of the wheat being received at mar- 
kets is for storage, and the vast 
majority of farmers want to hold 
their crop for government loans. Nev- 
ertheless, there seems to be sufficient 
wheat offered for sale each day to 
accommodate trade needs 

Since July 1 flour sales have been 
extremely heavy. In that time bakery 
and family flour sales of hard winter 
wheat flours have exceeded the 
equivalent of 33 million bushels of 
wheat, and there has been additional 
substantial booking of soft wheat 
flours. Yet millers have covered these 
sales with futures purchases prac- 
tically without disturbing the price 
structure. Kansas City July wheat is 
only 3¢ higher than it was at the 
low close on June 28 before buying 
began, and during that time cash pre- 
miums on milling type wheats have 
dropped about 4¢. This is rather re- 
markable for a year in which farmers 
are holding their wheat for govern- 
ment loan and there is supposed to 
be no heavy hedging of cash receipts 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 12: 
and Hard $ 


! 
kK and Hard 1 
kK and Hard 2.1 


No leark 1 
No. 4 Dark and Hard t 
No. 1 Red 94 
No Red @ 2.25 
No Red i 
No. 3 Red 1 1 ; 


Market Irregular 

The tone of the cash wheat market 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
irregular, with trade fairly active one 
day only to ease the next. Low pro- 
tein types, especially of South Dakota 
origin, were in consistently slow re- 
quest, and premiums on this quality 
were down 2@3¢ as compared with 
the futures. Wheat in the 13 to 14% 
protein brackets traded at about an 
unchanged basis while the high pro- 


tein lots were 142¢ higher. Ordin- 
ary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring wheat was 


quoted 146¢ over July. Twelve per- 
cent protein was quoted at 24 8¢ over 
July, 13% protein 8@12¢ over, 14% 
protein 12@14¢ over, 15% protein 
164 18¢ over, and 16% protein 19a 
22¢ over July. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.79% and the durum 
12.04%. 

Offerings of durum wheat lessened, 
and with demand fairly active, pre- 
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CurRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
ur production in principal manufacturing areas by 
relationship of productte 


Miller with 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


output of all mills im the U.8 
July 6-11 
1952 
North west 688,739 
“ 1,134.50 
439 804 
Cen and Southeast 446,236 
Nort Pacific Coast 243,565 
lbotals 844 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 
*Revised 
July 6-11 Prev July 8-13 
1962 week 1951 
Northwest a3 av 
South weet aa 
Htuffalo 79 120 95 
Central and 8 E. 66 “ 76 
No. Pacific Coast 67 70 63 
Totals ao ao 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 6-11 140.600 249.4861 ao 
Previous week 340,600 240,791 7 
Year ag 140,600 
lwo yea 67.54 78 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 92 
60 Rep ive Mills ide Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 6 50 864.629 a5 
Ire 689,272 a7 
Year 
lwo aa 
Five 93 
Ter 93 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mille in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 6-11 671,400 445,236 66 

Previous week 671,406 "274.885 40 

Year ag 671.400 508 930 76 

Two years ago 690, 000 1,665 

Five-year average 77 

Ten-year average 76 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 6-11 159.500 439.804 

Pre week *660,789 120 

Year as 7 95 

Two years ago 192,636 94 

Five-year average $2 

ear average oo 


Tet 
*Revised 


IN SACKS (CWT) 
mills reporting 
capacity 


eurrently to The 


m to and to the total estimated 


expressed in percentages 


* Previous July &-1 July 9-14 July 10-15 
week 1961 1960 1949 
$27,766 saa O44 634.065 
i 113 j 1,120,324 162,65 
550.789 435.467 192 626 46,707 
8.930 18.878 
254,34 782 27,131 54.466 
37,850 2.973.845 413 0 640 

74 16 15 72 


Crop year flour production 
- July 1 to 


July 9-14. July 10-15 July 11 July 13 
1950 19 1962 
1.110.951 
5 ao 66 tea 
11 447,041 
a6 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
S-day week Flour % ao- 
capacity output tivity 
July 6-11 242,600 261.275 a9 
Previous week 242,500 
Year ago 
Tw eare ago 800 40.06 
Five-year averas 
Ten-year average 
*Kevised 
Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 6-11 546,260 437,464 
Previous week 46,250 315,466 57 
Year ago b2. 266 $46,917 
Two years age 2,600 418.729 ri 
year average 73 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 6-11 230 000 143,808 62 
Previous *167,716 “4 
Year «ag 165,145 7 
Two year 11,707 165 
Five-year 
Ten-year $1 

*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

July ¢ 133,900 99.7567 74 
133,000 7 
Yea 133,200 42,637 47 
Two ye 122.600 115.424 os 
Five 
Ten-year a ue 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the current 
Nebraska 
Joseph; (2) principal mille 


season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St 
and Montana, 


principal mille itn 


including Minneapolis, St 


Paul and 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 


and prior two weeks, 
Kansas and 
of Minnesota 


together with 
Oklahoma and the cities of 
lowa, North and South Dakota 
Luluth-Superior; (3) mille of Buffalo, 
flour extracUon 


—Bouth west*— North weat* Buffalot -Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

July 6-11 2,974 41,282 12,251 20,827 5,506 16,938 43,731 79,047 
Prev, week S84 $10,715 110,543 
Two wks ago 88 16,002 10,388 

1951 2,930 213,697 12,864 7 18,131 44,371 84,618 

1950 687 43,323 aaa 19.146 45.089 

1949 53,987 12.878 4,626 17,424 49,008 

1948 67,634 14,1) 11.534 23,338 65.880 104,691 

Five-yr. average 282 47.985 12,991 27,33 9.360 18,506 47,634 69,696 

*Principal mills. *°84% of total capacity. fAll mills. {Revised 
miums were up about 2¢ on the top The approximate range of cash 


qualities while some of the medium 
grades sold 30 5¢ higher within their 
ranges. Prospects of a durum wheat 
crop of only 20,978,000 bushels or 
about 41% smaller than the 1951 crop 
have placed durum wheat in an in- 
dependently strong position. Number 
2 hard amber durum or better of 
fancy milling quality was quoted at 
324@37¢ over the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember wheat price. Number 1 and 
2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality went at 23@32¢ over, while 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality traded at 18@28¢ over 


wheat prices at Minneapolis July 12, 
protein content considered, is shown 
in the following table: 


for Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or N& 68 Ih $2.35% @2.40% 
12.00% Protein 2.36% 

13 Protein 242% 6 
14.00% Protein 2.40 

15 % Protein 2.50% 

146 % Protein 2.53% 


1@2¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 6 Ib 
Damage—% @2¢ each 1% 
Molsture—0@1¢ each over 14% 
To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or N&# 68 Ib., for 12% pro- 
tein $2.34%. Dwluth: $2.34% Minneapoli« 


— 
Nor 
3 
” 
. 
ig 
| 
| 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Kathleen O'Sullivan, dauchter of T. cent « ntior New York. Mr 
A. O'Sullivan, vice president of Flour Smith Cer tional director 
Mills of America, Ins Kansas t of the NACA f ‘ ea ind ha 
and Mrs. O'Sullivan, was married t erved the 7 tis hapte nm the 
Joseph dotn Kelly in Kansas Ci capacit fd tor e president 
July 5 md per | 

Harry Bowles of W S Ba & Marvin Lawrenson hief emist 
Son, Lid. milling engineer of Glouces Colorado M I w Pie it i Der 
ter England Was J itor to Toronts { ormer 
mst week Accompanied b Mrs 

Rowles, he will continue his tour of x 
North America in M Thomas L. Brown retired as 
ifter proceeding to New York tor head of ti woe , ie Con 
the journey back to England. Beside : 
mande ‘ ( mn 1949 
manufacturing its own sifter mix 
ers and other machine W_S. Bar 
ron & Son, Ltd is agent tor the , 
nd het lid not 


feed milling machiner proauced b 
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mpiete end 1 

‘ 1 a and 
Ke j 

yua the Pa 

Coast 
4. Arthur Mulhaney, St. Louis ce 
pre lent and ent tate ma 
f the W Kell Milling 
Hutchinsor 
hor ffice ‘ 
the new wheat | 

Marry D. Kreiser, Minneapolis, and 
P. FE. O’Brien, Kansas City, of Pills 
bury Mills, Ine vere recent visitor 
at tive company Oklahoma Citys 

ffiee 

J. P. Parks of the P. Parks Cc 
Ka City, feed jobber and broker 
elected ister f the 
Ka state Endowment 
Assr 


Henry Simon, British flour mii 
ing machinery organization * 
= 
William V. Purcell, New York four 


broker, and Mrs. Purcell, are spend 


Joseph Viviane, macaroni manular 


Louisville, and Mrs. Viviane Republican 


were scheduled to iil July 15 from 


turer 


New York for Italy on the Vuleania 


| ; Tom S. Boyd, southern sales mat 
awer, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
sas City, is making a trip through of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota for 
invited 


Louisiana and Arkansas territor as chairman of the 


Risenhower 
Dwight 


committee, has 


Risenhower to open his 
4. M. Spangler, Spangler's Mill presidential campaign in Minnesota. 
Camp Hill, Pa, was introduced on The people of Minnesota were in 
the New York Produce Exchangs strumental in deciding the former 
it ed Noor recently by J. H. Blake, New general with their unprecedented 
Re York representative for the compat write-in primary vote, and it was the 
P Minnesota delegation which threw 
Elmer W. Reed, president of th Kisenhower the Republican nomina- 
Kansas Milling Co.. Wi a thon on the first ballot, Mr. Mintener 
: the offices of the Mill Nationa said. His invitation made note of the 
a Federation. Chicago, last week “overwhelming enthusiasm” for 
e Kisenhower in Minnesota, and an- 
, ; nounced, “We are going to wage a 
KD. V. Biddulph, who represents fighting campaign in this state to 
the Canadian Wheat Board in Lor earry Eisenhower to the White 

don, was a guest at a inden party House 


held the 


Palace last week The party was the 


rounds of Buckinghan 


Mr. Mintener, a personal friend of 
Mr. Eisenhower, visited him while 


Joseph of the TS. Joseph Ce * * 
Minneapolis, visited the n eed fu Sen. Richard M Nixon of Calli- 
tures market of the Kansas 


fornia, Republican nominee for vice 


Board of Trade las: week president of the U.S, will be re 
e membered by the milling industry as 
W. L. Rainey, vice president and one of the featured speakers before 
technical director, and Charles Stur the 1952 Millers National Federation 
gts of the bakery service department convention. At that time, the youth- 
Commande Laralx Millu ( ful senator said “unless we change 
Minneapolis, were Kansa Cit our leadership, we are headed down 
last week engaged ino millu ind the road to destruction,” 
baking investigations of new Emphasizing that the Republican 


hard winter wheat flour party should not be overconfident of 


3 victory, Sen Nixon recommended a 
A. B. Sparboe, vice | constructive program with “vigorous, 
lew » basic int 
bury Mill we Minneapolis, spent dynamic leadership,” the basic points 


of which were 
two days last week in the compar 


New York offices 


e ® Deo not depend on arbritrary econ- 
James Gwinn, vice president of thy omic controls as anything but tempor 
Gwinn Milling Co... Huntington, W ary expedients 
Va, visited the Kansas City Board *% Do not allow the emergency to 
Trade last week be used to sectalize any segment of 
« our life or industry. 


Arthur H. Smith, * 


troller of General Mills, Inc Minne 
apolis, was Thruston Ballard 
lean 


® Cut non-defense expenditures to 
bare essentials 


issistant 


reelected a director 


Morton, Repub- 
from Kentucky, 
amd former chairman of the Ballard & 


the National Association of Cost Ax 
countants at the organization's 


congressman 


Convention 


i + * * * * * * * * * 


Ballard Co., Louisville, was an ardent 
supporter to Eisenhower during last 
Republican convention, and 
was the only one of Kentucky's 20 
delegates that sided with E.senhower 
from the beginning of the nominatory 
campaign. 


week's 


Mr. Morton, who has announced 
that he will not be a candidate for 
reelection as congressman, is expect- 
ed to become top man on the Ke- 
publican totem pole in Kentucky be- 
cause of his steadfastness on Eisen- 
hower's behalf. 


x 


Robert L. Pierce, president of the 
Milling Co.. Menom« 
was a delegate-at-large from Wiscon 
sin and is a member of the permanent 
organization committee of the Repub 
lican convention. Meetings at all 
hours of the day and night ran the 
delegates ragged, Mr. Pierce reports, 
with a hectic series of breakfast meet- 
ings, luncheon meetings, and dinner 
meetings giving way to midnight 
meetings in addition to the center 
ring attractions at the main conven- 


tion hall 
x * * 


\bbott Washburn, formerly of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
eppointed assistant to Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Jr., on Mr. D. Eisenhower's 
personal staff. Mr. Vandenberg will 
be executive assistant to the Republi- 
can presidential candidate during his 
campaign. Mr. Washburn has been a 
member of the Eisenhower staff since 
the former general returned from 


Europe. 

Mrs. Oswald Bates Lord, New York, 
Philip 
board, 


Wisconsin ie, 


a sister of Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is chairwoman of 
the national Citizens for Eisenhower 
committee, and as such rede in the 
hominee's entourage on the way to 
the convention hall last Friday, 
Where Mr. Eisenhower accepted the 
nomination of the Republican party 
as presidential candidate 
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Cellophane Not a 
“Scarce Material,” 
Producers Tell NPA 


WASHINGTON Cellophane _ 


du i w more than adequat 


equate 

et present demands and no in 

te ellophane hortage can lhe 

r the Ce phane Manufactur 

ers i lusty Ad ( ttee er 

phasized recent tt its meeting with 

flicia of the National Production 

Authority, U.S. Department of Com 
neree 

members criticized 

of ce is a 

il n its Revision of 

issued June 5, 1952 


that it has discouraged 
and created the 
Although 
cellophane was inadvertently includ- 


ed the list of scarce 


opnane 


npression of a shortage 


materials 
NPA flicials assured the committee 
that steps are now being taken to 
have it removed 

rhere is no backlog of orders, the 
industry is operating below capacity 
ind new production facilities are be- 
iy added, the cellophane manufac- 
Volume of business is 
generally below that of 1951 and the 


seasonal peak demand which usually 


ure said 


develops in Oct 


ober is not expected 
xX present production facilities 


rs said 


Criteria used in establishing expan- 


sior als were explained by NPA 
officials. The asked the cellophane 
manufacturers to provide informa- 
tion regarding the anticipated de- 
mands for cellophane through 1956, 
particularly for military requirements 
inde partial and total mobilization 

Although direct military orders are 
negligible at present, the heavy mili- 
tary demand tor cellophane during 
World War II should be considered 
in relation to an expansion goal, com- 
mittes members said 


WHEAT FOR KOREA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Wheat for Korea is the goal of an 
official drive by the Christian Rural 


Overseas program launched here July 
14 The week following has been 
designated CROP week by Gov. Mur- 


ray 
1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RATIONING ENDS 


DUBLIN, IRELAND~- Food ration- 
ng ended in the Republic of Ireland 


DEATHS 


John F. 


ur t 


Diefenbach, 77, retired vet- 
e millin ndustry in the 


Northwest, died July 14. (Details or 


Henry B. Faber, 74. former 


presi 
dent of the Tavistock Milling Co 
Tavistock, Ont died July 5. Mr 
Fat retired from business in 1948 


Wiliam Altenbernd, 59, head of the 
Mid-West Flour & Feed Co., St. Louis 
died July 2. He had been in the grain 
business 32 


ears 


John E. Mann, 49, salesman for the 
Chase Bag Co Milwaukee for 10 
vears, collapsed and died at his office 


recent 


| 
Aa 
if 
— 
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KA 
There j is a lot to be said 
for GOOD JUDGMENT 
Good judgment has guided 
NA Ogilvie Flour Mills through a 
\4 century and a half of leadership in the | 
NG milling of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes TanRuee y 
\\ Ogilvie to select only the choicest wheat . . . that He \) 
combines their skill and knowledge with some of the 
i | Manutacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie 

\ most modern milling equipment in the wor!d, to met Ready Mixes—Opgilvie Vite-8 Wheet 
N ] produce the unvarying high quality that their cus ii | Samm Germ Cereal — Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie N} 
NA tomers expect of the name “‘Ogilvie’’. “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry \ 
\4 Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good THE ene FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED NY 
Ni judgment . . . the same good judgment that tells you ot: ~ Pert — Winnigns tes — 
\\ it's wise to buy quality! Cable Address OGILVIE MONTREAL all codes used 

70-8 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS* CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Lf Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 
q Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA'S 
y ——— LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 
Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
NX 


at, 
4) NY 
q 
| 


OHLO GRAIN, MILL & FEED DEALERS ASSN. CON- 
taken at the 
vention and exhibit of the Ohio group held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus June 16-17 show: (1) left to 
right, Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, 
retiring president of the group, confabbing with Dean 
Mills, Inc., Minne- 

Turner Co., 


MeNeal, viee pre 
apolis, and Myles W 


sident of Pillsbury 


73rd annual con- 


Turner, Pert D 
caster, who was elected the new president of the organ- 
ation, (2) EB. F. Dickey, vice president, He 
Fairbury, UL, a convention speaker. (3) BR. F. Cunning- 


THE 


Lan- gram. (5) 


ceers & Co., N.Y. (6) 
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ham, R. F. Ounningham & Co., New York, and first vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
also a convention speaker. (4) Two panel speakers, left 
to right, W. ©, McCaslin, vice president of Douglas Chem- 
ical & Supply Co., North Kansas City, Mo., and Chester 
T. Hubbell, Food & Drug Administration, Cincinnati, who 
appeared on a panel discussing the FDA sanitation pro- 
Austin W. Carpenter, executive director of 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., Sherburne, 
Emmet Loy, Loy Mills, Brookville, who also 
appeared on the program. 


Wheat Improvement Program Shows 
Progress in the Pacific Northwest 


WALLA WALLA) The wheat im 


provement progran ir the 
Northwest is if i much more de 
siratle ind advanced position thar 
previous year Robert 
bletcher, executive ecretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Wheat) Improve 
ment Assn reported at the orgar 
ization annua thusine meeting 
lune 2O 

Mr. Fletcher, in his report, cited 
vtion programs of research develop 
ment, smut reduction mprovement 
of the seed wheat situation, reduc 
tion of undesirable varieties, and im 


provement of wrain storage Tacilithe 


to reduce insect and rodent contam 


ination 

Ht Wilbank manager of the 
Centennial Flouring Millis ¢ plant 
it Spokane, and retiring president of 


the Wheat improvement organization 


presided at the meeting There was 


members in attendance 
Wot Haley, director of 

tion and products 

Flouring Mills Seattle, was ad 


mood to the 


produ 
control Fisher 
presidency of the as 
during the coming 


ear Arthur Lindberg of the Ore r 


to serve 


Wheat Grower eapue, was named 
Viee president succeeding Mr Haley 
Leonard, president of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Walla 
Walla, and Robert Fo White, Federa 
(srain Inspection Service Were 
ored at the luncheon for their cor 
tributions to the regional wheat 
provement program over the many 
Vears Which have resulted 
proved industry, state and federal re 


White recently was 
Superior Service Award 
Department of Aj, 


Outstanding ser, 


lationships Mr 
awarded the 
of the US 


ture for his 


the wheat industry 


on Wheat 


Showing of a filn Wheat Smut 


prepared by the Union Pacific Ra 


Smut Showa 


road, Was one of the features of the 
meeting The film was prepared wit! 
the technical assistance of the Pacith 
Northwest Wheat Improvement 
Assn and «it Was avreed that he 
film will be a real contribut 


the smut control program in the Pa 
cific Northwest 
Raymond PO Rammuiny lyleheart 


Bros. division of General 


Clorp 
was re-elected chairman of the board 
of directors, and Louis Pifter of the 
Pacith 
Assn was re-elected 


Fletcher was 


Northwest Grain Dealers 
treasurer. Mi 
reappointed eNxecutive 


directs f the associat 

A request f ntinued active sup 
por pi was con 
sined I r let innual re 
port 1 na progress 
} ache it i Vay 
t mu re act tie has 
th igh the 
ise of industry fund isquired by 
the i rowe commodity 
groups 1 industr track Associ 
il 

I support has beer nost grati 
fvir t thie ssociatior ind the re 
earel he tated but it 
mu ‘ egarded as merely pump 
prin ind cannot be onsidered to 
! iif is 

Ay iitural research is a general 
ty [ the people as a whole 
and the best nvestment in na 
thona me ernments have 
mad ta Ss have t forgot 
fen int ny nstances DY woth state 
ind i pria igencies 
his association must actively sup 
port the moves of i sgricultura 
roups ft ring about a strong wheat 


search program on a continuing 
Mr. Fletcher also declared that the 
ndustry needs more fundamental re- 


irch, pointing out that much of the 


esent work s ol in emergency 
isis 

4 good research program he 

iid would keep us ahead of these 

emergency problems and the losses 

now suffered would not occur. We 


ust support a national agricultural 
council which will work di 
ectly with the responsible parties in 
Washington, D.C 


SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
SCHEDULES FALL MEETING 


NASHVILLE, TENN 


emi-annual meeting of the 


The regular 
Self-Ris 
held Fri- 
day, Oct. 31. at the Hotel 
n Birmingham, Ala according to 
in announcement from Allen R. Cor- 


secretary 


Flour Institute will be 


Tutwiler 


nelius 

This meeting will precede the Ala 
ootball game in 
Birmingham Saturday, Nov. 1. Mr 


nelius points out that 


Georgia 


institute 
quickly 
vhen the time comes to obtain both 


bers will have to act 


Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39~— 100 


Oct Nov Lv Jan. Fet 
1960.61 3 8&8 221.1 29 233.6 241 
1949-60 1 , 14.2 2067 202.9 
‘ 10.8 
1947-48 ‘ 1.9 313 816 
1946-4 ‘ $.6 197.4 
1e45-4 6 11 2 166.2 
164.8 164 44 1646.6 164.8 
1 164 164.2 165.0 
1942.43 137.2 142.1 14 143.9 143.8 
1 6 143.8 143.4 
909 999 993 O89 931 
99-4 621 
38.39 90.2 gas 

94 98.2 96 
117.8 125 138.2 1 

i 1 M and Se 
A 


Ma Apr May June July Aug. Sept Aver 
‘ 

‘ 243.9 240.7 2 ‘ 6 « 

21.8 37.3 227.8 6 

4 14 ‘ 6 

1.4 1 7 

i9 ‘ 7 

64 164 144 164.6 9 4 

6511 16 1 1 ? 

1467 147.3 1467 146.8 1 7.4 

142.1 139 139 5 

O37 O81 87.8 102.6 § 3 

10 103.7 100.7 90.3 0 1 

9 948 G46 90.9 4 8 

929 S87 S79 886 2 4 

1 4 138.7 12 2 2 5 

$1.4 83.46 89.0 114.9 126.1 121.1 6 

ry Branch, Production and Mar 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FREED GRALN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940. 100 


Season Oct Nov Lhe Jan Feb 

‘ 14 269.1 2 

50-81 219.9 © 240.3 2% 
184.6 186 
48-49 6 203.1 153.3 
6 36 78.2 3191 
4 194.8 192.0 20 
1945-4 1 6 173.9 174.1 
1044-4 1 164.6 168.2 159 
1943.44 172.6 172.6 
2 126.1 137.2 1359 
1 109.2 118.2 117.0 
1940.41 86.4 87.3 856.8 
p39-4 82 862 
1938-39 71 68.7 
4 81.3 85.2 82.2 
2 163.6 163.5 
1936.36 6 831 88.5 


Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept Aver 
‘ ‘47 é 


6.6 236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 


246.8 2 
1906 2 3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
193.3 19 7.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
326.8 32 9.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
44.0 248.3 1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.6 
1790 178 1 9 293.3 262.8 257.3 204.0 
1 166.6 5.2 4 170.3 167.8 168.3 1663 
1726 172.8 172.9 7 171.1 168.7 164.0 1696 
1455 149.8 6 156.0 158.3 158.5 16032 142.7 
1 9 11806 1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 
9458 2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 
8623 92 63 92.4 80.1 89.6 588.3 86.7 
7 4 74.7 68.1 67.0 70.8 
Si? 61.8 01 79.1 79.6 71.6 $0.3 
6 185.4 2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
86.4 87.0 & 86.9 121.1 166.1 163.6 1023 
ision Branch, Production and Mar 
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hotel reservations and football tick 


ets. The hotel has avreed to take care 
of the institute but says that crowd 
ed conditions must be expected 


The business program will include 


another report on the work being 
done under the product publicity pro 
ram for self-rising flour. This will be 
in important meeting, Mr. Cornelius 


notes, as the second fisc 


program starts Nov. 1 


year of the 


mittee v 


nh has 


been ap- 
pointed to revise the by-laws will 


report at the Birming 


liam meeting 
committee's work 


he purpose of this 


is to broaden the base of the insti- 


tute so tnat it may be of rreater 


service to the family flour industry 
Cohen T. Williams, Royal, Barry-Car- 
ter Mills, Nashville, heads the com 
mittee 


Mr. Cornelius also pointed out in 
a recent bulletin that the campaigr 
to obtain subscriptions for 129 shares 
$275 each) to the product publicity 
program for the second fiscal year 
has been started. He asked that any- 
one wishing to share in the cost of 
the program notify his office as soon 


as possible 
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JAPANESE GRAIN CROP 
OUTLOOK IS IMPROVED 


WASHINGTON The condition of 
in Japan June 1 was re- 
ported by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture as generally ood to excellent, 
according to the U.S Department of 
Agriculture. Marked improvement in 
the principal grains was reported as 
a result of favorable weather through- 
out May 

With the improved prospects, the 
total outturn of wheat, barley and 
naked barley is estimated to be 
about 5°) higher than the May fore- 
cast and only about 4° below the 
record 1951 production 

The June 1 
93 million 
about 55 million last 


grain crops 


wheat is 
compared with 

year and the 
prewar average (1935-39) of 50 mil- 
A crop of the size fore- 
cast would indicate yields only frac- 
below the record vields of 
a year ago with acreage slightly be 
1951 area. It is noted that 
the June rainy season has been de 
layed, and the relatively light rains 


forecast for 


bushels 


lion bushels 


tionally 


low the 


during the first half further improved 
the grain prospects. The harvesting 
of grain was more than half com 


June 15, and there is 
that the next esti- 
mate may be higher, reflecting the 


ple ted as of 
some expectation 
favorable conditions 

The barley 
lent of 


forecast is the equiva- 
46 million bushels and naked 
y, 39 million. Thus the total bar- 
ley crop of about 85 million bushels 
in prospect is somewhat below the 
1951 harvest of 100 million bushels. 
This would be, however, somewhat 
above the prewar average of 73 mil- 
lion bushels. On the basis of present 
estimates for and the pro- 
1951 yields 
below average 


barl 


acreag 


duction forecasts, the 
would be about 10% 
vields in 1951. 
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NEW ELEVATOR 
LACROSSE, WASH.—J. I 
president of the 
Growers, Inc 


Wigen 
Lacrosse Grain 
announces that July 9 
has been set for the open house of 
the newly completed Dusty elevator 
The new elevator is of solid concrete 
construction and has the latest in 
grain handling equipment. It was 
built by the Central Construction Co 
of Spokane. The capacity of the new 
is 420,000 bu. It has a leg capa 
of handling 6,000 bu. per hour 


plant 


— 
| 
| 

f 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS FOR 
10 MONTHS TOP TOTALS 
OF RECENT CROP YEARS 


WINNIPEG —With only two 
months totals needed to complete the 
1951-52 crop year picture, Canadian 
export clearances of wheat and flour 
at the end of May totaled 267,711,000 
bu., to exceed every crop year aggre- 
gate since the 1943-44 season and top 
12-month total of 240,- 
$60,000 bu. by almost 27,000,000 bu., 
according to latest figures released 
by the Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
totals for the preceding 
1949-50, 225,136,000 
232,329,000 bu.; 1947-48, 
000 bu., and 1946-47, 242,858,- 


last year's 


Crop year 
four years are 
bu 1948-49 
194 9R2 
000 bu 
Export 
wheat and 


crop 


clearances of Canadian 
wheat flour for the 10- 

period August-May for six 
years are shown in the follow- 
ing table (000’s omitted) 


Whe Pet Wheat & 


May exports of Canadian wheat 
this year totaled 38,300,000 bu., or 
nearly double April loadings for the 
heaviest single month's” shipments 
October, 1945, when 38,800,000 
bu. cleared. U.S. imports of Canadian 
wheat for domestic consumption and 


since 


milling in bond played only a small 
part, with 2,700,000 bu. being ab- 
sorbed by the market. The U.K. pur- 


chased 19,238,000 bu. wheat 


Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat flour for May, equivalent to 
5,400,000 bu. wheat, were practically 


the same as the April total and were 
down from the shipments of the same 
month a year 6,700,000 bu 
The average clearances of wheat flour 
for the month of May for the past 
10 years is 6,500,000 bu. The U.K. 
took the equivalent of 2,506,000 bu. 
as flour during May, while Italy was 
second with 567,000 bu. and Vene- 
zuela third with 436,000 bu 

The 10-month clearances of flour 
equal to 39,609,000 bu. wheat includ- 
ed 14,854,000 bu. for the U.K. Other 
buyers were the Philippine Islands 3,- 
682,000, Venezuela 2,399,000, Trini- 
dad-Tobago 2,087,000, 1,922,- 
000, Syria and Lebanon 1,678,000, 
Hong Kong 1,085,000 and Jamaica 
1,050,000 bu 


ago ol 


Biggest Buyer 


The U.K. was also the biggest buy- 


er of wheat and took 81,707,000 bu 
of the 10-month total of 228,102,000 
The U. S. was Canada’s second larg- 


est buyer in the August-May period 
with imports for domestic consump- 
tion and milling in bond totaling 30,- 


310,000 bu. Japan bought 13,479,000 


bu., Belgium 12,999,000, India 11,- 
271,000, Italy 8,763,000, Netherlands 
8,741,000, Germany 7,135,000, France 
6,761,000, Switzerland 6,559,000 and 
Ireland 6,545,000 bu. 

Canadian exports of rolled oats 


and oatmeal during May were equiva- 
lent to 50,085 bu. grain, compared 
with the April total of 63,049,000 bu., 
and the 12,867 bu. exported in May 
last year. Iceland and Venezuela to- 
gether bought 27,000 bu. of the May 
total. For the 10 months ending May, 
exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
amounted to 966,806 bu., with 546,- 
030 bu. cleared to the U.K., 167,854 
to Venezuela, 114,412 to Colombia and 
48,133 to Switzerland 

Exports of all Canadian coarse 
grains and flaxseed showed improve- 
ment during May with all totals well 
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above the comparative figures for 
April. The figures follow: Oats 9,600,- 


000 bu. (3,800,000), barley 8,500,000 
(2,400,000), rye 1,400,000 (300,000) 


and flaxseed 800,000 (400,000). 
Exports of oats for the 10 months 
ending May this year were 46,398,265 
bu. and include 39,182,000 bu. import- 
ed by the U.S. Belgium received 4,- 
724,000 bu. and Netherlands 1,793,000 
In the same 10-month period Cana- 
dian barley exports amounted to 49,- 


169,000 bu. with 9,345,000 bu. and 
9,234,000 bu. going to the U.S. and 
Japan. Belgium bought 11,877,000 


bu., the U.K. 7,906,000 and Germany 
3,537,000 

Rye exports for the 10 months 
amounted to 4,099,000 bu., with the 
U.S. importing 1,518,000 bu. and Nor- 
way 1,040,000 bu. Flaxseed exports 
for the period total 2,369,000 bu., with 
Belgium, the biggest buyer, taking 
1,878,000 bu. The U.K. imported 448,- 
000 bu 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
GOLF MEET ATTRACTS 80 


NEW YORK 


In spite of a few 
cloudbursts, 


80 members and guests 


of the Sakers Club, Inc., enjoyed the 
golf and outdoor meeting held July 
8 at the Hackensack (N.J.) Golf 
Club through the courtesy of Edward 
W. Schmitt, Corn Products Sales Co 


Among the 50 golfers, J. R. Shee- 


han, General Fiber Products Corp., 
and F. Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
were class A winners and H. Rosen- 
blatt. Standard Brands, Inc., and C 
Brykczynski, Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., 
in class B. W. E. Kelly, Standard 


Brands, Inc., tied Mr. Brykezynski for 
second prize but lost out on the prize 
Kickers’ prize for members was also 
a tie between R. A. Broadwell, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and Emil Fink, Fink 
Baking Corp., Mr. Broadwell emerg- 
ing the winner 


19 


During the business meeting pre- 
sided over by Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., president of the club, 
Cliff W. Webster, editor of Bakers 
Review and admissions chairman, pre- 
sented the names of Richard Prince, 
Hanscom Baking Corp. and E. Si- 
monyi, Doughnut Corporation § of 
America, who were elected to mem- 
bership 

The Aug. 5 meeting will be held 
at Winged Foot Golf Club, Other 
important dates are Sept. 12-14 when 
the tournament for the Lee Marshal! 
Cup II will be held during the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club outing at Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 
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ACCIDENT TOLL 
About 60 of every 100,000 farm 
people lost their lives as a result of 
unnecessary accidents in 1951, reports 
the National Safety Council 


Complete Supplies 
for APPROVED SANITATION 


’s| Time to” 


of Grain-Storage Facilities 


Gumigants, 
Rodenticides, Protectants 


@ are stondard formulas. Don’t be misled by extravagant claims. 


All ded grain fumi 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI « NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
St. Levis © Houston © Dalles ba Memphis ¢ Chicago 
Omahe Denver Tulso h 
Rock Son Antonio Des Moines © Lubbock, Texos 


Residual Sprays, 


City © N. Little 


Wii’ 


| 
a3 
| | | VA om 
ab 
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INDIANA CONVENTION SCENES—Delegates to the Indiana Grain & Feed tax relief. The Food and Drug Administration sanitation program received 
Dealers Assen. convention at French Lick, Ind, dune 1-3 found a combination attention from the panel shown in picture 5. From left to right are Paul F. 
of fun and serious business in the program and related activities. Convention Smith, Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Cincinnati; Walter Penrod, Farmers 
scenes are pictured above. Photo | shows Carl Q. Cole, Max Kats Bag Co., In- Elevator Co., South Whitley; Dr. Edward L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
dianapolis, whose magic show was one of the entertainment highlights. L. L stitute, St. Louls, and Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president, National Grain 


Stirland, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., is shown in photo 2 as he addressed & Feed Dealers, Washington, D.C. Shown in picture 6 enjoying themselves at 

the convention, Two Indiana state officials who were convention speakers are the convention are Lucian A. Garner, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Terminal Elevator 

shown in picture 3. They are Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, at the left, Indiana state Corp.; Mrs, R. T. Creekmore, wife of R. T. Creekmore, Goodrich Bros., Win- q 
chemist and feed control official, and Dr. J. W. Green, state veterinarian. Hal chester; Maynard Alderfer, B. Ll. Holser & Co., Walkerton; Kenneth Pierce, 

G. Hoham, Auburn (Ind.) Grain Co., chairman of the association legislative James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, and (front) Paul J. Coolman, Central Soya, 
committee, is shown in picture 4 as he proposes legisiation for gross income Inc., Ft. Wayne. 


USDA Plant Scientists creasing! portant wheat pest pro eakening the sten which break crops und deep early fall plowing of 
vide plant breeders with resistant er. Excepting the Hessian fly, the the stubble to prevent emergence of 
Develop Wh at Strains parent stock which they cah use in intworm is considered by entomolo- idults the following spring, are often ‘ 
p 2 developing good quality high-yield gists t be the most destructive neflective ind unless practiced on 
Resistant to Jointworm ing varieti« wheat pest in the main wheat states i wide scale are of little value, be- 
' ; Resistance to this pest has come east of the Mississippi River. How cause adult wheat jointworms, which = 
WASHINGTON ~The Agric ultural from strains of Agrotricum. a cross evet t is moving westward, and ire small flies, may drift in from 
‘ Research Administration, US. De between wheat and wheat-grass that during the past 10 years has dam- other fields 7 
partment of Agriculture, has an- was ochtained from both Canedian ized Missouri's wheat crop. It also 
2 nounced the development of new und US ources. that have been is threatening 1 establish serious | ORS 
wheat strains resistant to the wheat avn at ie ih, and SMALL RYE CROP | 
jointworm Experiment Station Manhattan Oklahoma The 1952 rye crop in the US. is q 
The new wheats are the result since 1941. Of 214 strains tested in Current methods of control includ estimated to be the smallest since 4) 
of 10 years of cooperative research 1950, 24 proved resistant to wheat t rotation of wheat with other 1934 : 
work conducted by entomologists and jointworm. Seven of these also were 4 
plant breeders at the Missouri and resistant t Hlessian fi ind severa { 


one andthe US. Department af AMBER” | | “Hunter’sCREAM” 
Agriculture The wheat omtw s a small 

: Research scientists say that this yrub that es only in tl stems of SEMOLINA The Oldest Flour 


long step toward control of an in wheat, sucking the plant juices and ‘ANCY N : - 
FANCY No. t Brand in Kansas 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


that for more than seventy years 


_ “t AMBER DURUM WHEAT has stood at the very top of the 
if fine quality list. 
§ « vy? ——— 
| Van Dusen Harrington Co. || | | the Hunter Miting Co. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Wellington, Kansas 


4 MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 228s 


. MO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
and Feed Mills 


oe FLECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“WINGoLb” “Bay State” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Flours 
Wrtre Ryt Mepium Ryt Dark Rye 
Pure Licht Rvt Seecuan Mepium Ryt 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Mevtum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


SU B s T iT U TE . ‘N HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
FOR Q UALIT WINONA, MINNESOTA 


"THERE 1S NO \\\\ 
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OBINSON 
Milling 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West's very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND..U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Super Markets’ Sales 
Up; Margins, Profits 
Down, Report Notes 


CHICAGOMembers of the Super 
Market Institute registered an aver- 
age sales gain in 1951 of 21 over 
1950, the institute reports 

The figure is given in the SMI's 
fourth annual survey report, “The 
Super Market Industry Speaks.” The 
report is based on replies from 316 
companies in a questionnaire survey 
of SMI members made early this 
year. These 316 companies operate a 
total of 3,930 stores with a combined 
sales volume of more than $3 billion 
in 1951. 

The 21% sales gain in 1951 is the 
largest increase recorded in any of 
the institute’s four annual surveys 
to date. Almost nine out of ten mem- 
bers enjoyed sales increases 

Price Increase Cited 

In appraising the sales results in 
1951, it is noted that retail food 
prices advanced 11°%. This indicates 
a net gain of 10% in tonnage, the 
same as in 1949 but smaller than the 
tonnage gain of 16°% in 1950 

The institute pointed out that, with 
an average increase of 21°-, its mem- 
ber companies achieved substantially 
better sales results than all U.S. gro- 
cery and combination stores, or than 
the five largest grocery chains 

In an effort to determine what 
portion of the gain was due to ex- 
pansion, the institute asked members 
to state the sales volume from only 
those stores in operation throughout 
both 1950 and 1951. Replies from 169 
companies showed: (1) The “old” 
stores had an average gain of 9%, 
somewhat less than the 11% rise in 
food prices. (2) The new stores 
opened in 1950 and 1951 accounted 
for the other 12°% of the gain in vol- 
ume. This led to the conclusion that 
the new super markets were cutting 
into the volume of old super mar- 
kets to such an extent that the old 
supers were not quite able to main- 
tain their 1950 tonnage 


Margins Down 

While total sales were up in 1951, 
gross margins were down, the re- 
port showed. Three out of four com- 
panies operated on a lower over-all 
gross margin. 

It also was reported that store op- 
erating expense ratios continued to 
increase in 1951. As in every year 
since the beginning of the survey, 
store operating expenses increased 
at a faster rate than sales. Almost 
seven out of ten companies reported 
a higher store operating expense 
ratio. 

With operating expenses increas- 
ing and with margins forced down by 
price regulations, the report said, net 
profit ratios dropped sharply. Before 
taxes, 75% of the companies showed 
a lower net profit ratio than in 1950 
After taxes, 82% of the companies re- 
ported a lower net profit ratio 
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Keep It Clean 


SIDNEY, OHIO—Cardboard post- 
ers bearing the legend, “Grain Is 
Food, Keep It Clean,” have been 
mailed to 300 members of the Mi- 
ami Valley Grain Dealers Assn. by 
Carl Wilkinson of the J. C. Wells 
Co., and Carl Custenborder of the 
J. C,. Custenborder Co., both of this 
city. The cards are intended for post- 
ing at Ohio grain elevators in con- 
nection with the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration cleanup campaign. 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


= LA GRANGE MILLS => 


Red Wing, Minnesota 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Kan 
Wheat located ta 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Convention ( aleadar “4 
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r Retail Feed Group Leader Feed Markets in Detail 0 
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Belgium Balks on 


Predicts a Bright Future 


25% Boost in a Turkey Output Planned 


~ 
Production Increase Planned in All Sections; Greatest 


INDICATE CROP OF 39,460,000 


Hike Indicated in West North Central States; 
Favorable Feed Prices Cited 


WASHINGTON furke 
tur 


FEEDSTUFFS FEATURES 
eee week 


Bee Brooks Lyman Peck of 


field—selective controlled distribu- 
tion blankets the industry. Cor- 
respondents provide timely news 
from all important areas. Feed- 
stuffs’ branch offices in the United 
States and Canada report develop- 
ments in the foreign trade. Its 
Washington correspondent inter- 
prets and reliably reflects the vital 
impacts of regulations affecting the 
feed industry. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Nortwwesters Muier Feensrurrs 
American Baker Propuction 


Reokkerping for the Feed Dealer 
Credit Practiors of Veed Dealers 5? 


> 
| By DON ROGERS to put the USDA Announces 
Associate Editor of Foedstuite for further investigation 
MINNEAPOLIS—Over 400 mem Country Feed Clute Urged Alterations in 
bere of the Northwest Retail Food How We Sell More Feed by Con a 
> 
A HEADLINE PARADE 
That Attracts an Effective Audience for Advertisers 
Feedstuffs is the only weekly paper Each issue of Feedstuffs contains 
in the feed industry. In addition to more than 250 individual feed quo- 
b its paid circulation—largest in the tations, along with a thorough 


analysis of supply and demand or 
a regional basis. Authoritative 
features contribute the know-how 
of experts on all phases of feed 
manufacture — animal nutrition — 
store management — bookkeeping 
—sales and merchandising meth- 
ods—and store displays. 


Feedstuffs gives its readers facts 
and helpful information about the 
products they use, buy and sell. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto | 
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~ A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


4, 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrFIiCceEs: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE | AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE © 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


| FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
| NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


| 

| THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
| IN KANSAS CITY— 
| 


4,000,000 BUSHELS | 


POLAR BEAR flour has always 
kept faith with its users. And this 
year as in every year, we are sparing 


no effort to select the finest of new 
crop wheats from the bountiful south- 
western harvests. POLAR BEAR is 
always dependable in the bakery. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


ory 
J 
| 
4 4 
| | 
- 
bs 
| 
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THE WORLDS HE NGER—In seve: 
sl articles on the subject of the world 


ami our 


hunger we have expre 
ment with the widely held behel of 
ruthorithe that not only ts there at 
present insufficient total food pro 
fuced in the 


nutrition of all the peopl ir the 


sorld for the prope 


teat that thre tuation 
ear b year becomu intensified 
because population Ss increasin fast 
er than is the production of food 
stulls 

moth ituation, just a tated, have 
in idea that the root trouble mere 


the lack of purchasin 


the people f countrie uch as China 
India, Japan and others, who have 
1 vreat need fo more food but whe 
lack sufllicient ood products and 


commodities ind foreign exchange 
with which to purchase the additiona 
food they 
that if Britain, Holland, Belgium and 


Ital notoriously lackin sull 


require the 


cient food of own productior 


ire able ty the ile of their indus 
trial woods to purchase ufficient ad 
ditional tood, then there is no reason 
shy countries stuct is India, China 


and Japan and others who also bad! 


lack sufligvent food, could not like 
heed 


rddition 


wise obtain all the food the 
it they only had sullicient 
purchasin 
@ A Vallacious View—A serious ta 


lacy underlines this 


bowel 


form ol insu 
Britain, Hol 


and italy are, it ts true 


ment, Countries such a 
land, Belgium 
ible to exchange their surplu 
factured goods for food. but by dou 


this these relatively few countries 


manu 


with relative small populations 
almost completely exhaust the 
foodstuffs of the 


world, so that even though countries 


surplus 


with much greater populations such 
is China, India and Japan had unlim 


forelgn eNxcharwe 


ited quantities of 
or unlimited quantitte ob manutac 
tured 


would be but litth surplus food left 


oods, vet they would tind thers 
for them to purchase for the Lact 

that at the moment it is the tota 
founistuffs of the vorld that is short 
for the world’s needs, and that the 
mere offer to buy additional food 
stuffs does not and cannot in itself 
suflicient rdditiona 


foodstuffs for the needs of these vast 


tlone produce 


hungry populations 

(% the other hand this is not t 
say that having th means to buy 
more foodstuffs would not bring fort! 
it least reater quantity for 


is demands increased from countries 


that had goods to offer in exnchanwe 


prices of foodstuffs would tend 

rise, and the rising prices would in 
duce and enable farmers the world 
over to increase the total acreave 


ip to the very limit possible, to use 
more fertilizers, to buy better seed 
to conserve their soil better and to 


do more and careful farm work, all 


af vt rr extent at east 
food product 

Ar hat would er 
mle intr that wk food 

produce and t ell more of their 

t ds, produ i nmodities 
will help at least to some extent to 
nake ivailable 1 therm some addi 
tional food even though the vidition 
im int it iffic ent te 
olve nplete the worlds serious 
foodstull problen 


@ Freedom of Trade Would Help— 


(ine the hest methods of en 
wit ount t produce ind 

to fler fo ale more o their owr 
od luct nd nmodities 


BEWARE of 


the order 


booked merely to have some- 
thing to run on. Like a raised 
check, it will carry off part of 


your bank balance while you 
know nothing about it.—Words 
of Editorial Wisdom from The 
Northwestern Miller of Half a 
Century Ago. 
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iriffs of the world which today dis 
irage reat the production hence 
he exchange and sale f these prod- 
goods and commodities. Without 
il juestion the the present quotas 
the mportat f fore I 
i ind the present | tariffs 
ertain curta the r ement of 
ich food surpluse ws actually de 
exist ind wt t t me vears 
he produced. The veri f tariffs 
ind the remova { quotas, while it 
d not solve t \ d's foodstuff 
ems, would certau help 
r resultir ised trade and 
merce betwee intries would 
widition induce better feeling of 
Kindlines ind od will and under 
tanding between the people of the 
4 d it least hunery people would 
“a red that ntries which have 
irpluses we doi the er 
best they could to see that such sur- 
pluses as existed were made available 
to the people who need more food 


Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
eee 
WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


Sugar, spice and sliced apples 
Covered with biscuit dough 
Make tasty “apple cobblers’ 


As everyone must know 


Quite similar is “Brown Betty”; 
Apple Dumplings” 

My query: is “Apple Pandowdy” 
Different except in name? 


Eloise Wade Hackett 


taste the same 


Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 


25 Years Ago: 


The McNary-Haugen farm relief 
President Cool 
idge, who found the bill objection 
Attached to 
the veto message was an opinion by 
holding that 
the measure was unconstitutional on 
several counts. It was asserted by the 
chief executive that the bill's equali 
wheat, 


bill was vetoed by 


able for many reasons 


the attorney general 


ation fee or cotton corn 


rice, hogs and tobacco amounted to 
discriminatory price fixing, and was 
fallacy” which would 
farmer, but would 


raise the cost of living and operate 


an economic 


nefit the 


to the injury of the general welfare 


Mr. Cc 


powers 


volidge objected also to the 
be given the proposed farm 
board under the bill, asserting that 
appeal the board could set 
prices, with a legal 
sanction that would preclude prose 
cution under the antitrust laws. Said 
rhe Northwestern Miller's editor 
The record of this amazing piece 
since its inception 


without 


unreasonable 


of legislation 


three years ago is one of chicane and 
political dishonesty unequaled in the 
history of Congress. It is certain that 
of all of those who voted for it in 
both Senate and House few took the 
trouble to seek an understanding of 
the practical application of its pro 
visions, and fewer still believed in 
its efficacy. An overwhelming major 
ity was assured that the bill would 
not stand a court test, and probably 
an equal number voted for it confi 
dent of a veto or merely to ‘put the 
President in a hole.’ It would 
be fitting punishment for the ‘farm 
bloc’ and the votes it enlisted 
through trading and fear, if President 
Coolidge were to come out of the 
engagement, not only with honor, but 
ultimately with credit for saving the 
nation from a disastrous experiment 


in Sovietism.” 


50 Years Ago: 

Three hundred operative millers 
ittended the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Fraternity of Operative 
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Millers of America at Indianapolis 
O. M. Friend, Hannibal, Mo., the 
president, said Many millers have 
become scientists to the extent of 
establishing laboratories in the mills 
under their charge, whereby they are 
enabled to determine the constitu 
ents of the grain they are called up 
on to blend and grind into a good 
bread-producing flour—color, flavor 
and strength considered.” 

Charles J. Martin, treasurer of 
Washburn Crosby Co., accompanied 
his wife on a tour of Europe 

[he Charles Tiedemann Milling 
Co., O'Fallon, Ill., was a gold medal 
winner at the West Indian Exposi- 
tion at Charleston, S.C 

Fire destroyed a “fireproof” steel 
elevator at Fort William, Ont.—the 
plant of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way 


75 Years \go: 


Hibbard & Graft were operating 
a mill in Grand Rapids, Mich., de 
scribed by the editor as “one of the 
nicest and best arranged 10-run mills 
we have ever seen in any part of this 
or any other country.” 

William Hayden's 7-run mill on 
the Raisin River at Tecumseh, Mich., 
was powered by a large overshot 
wheel 

F. E. Klopfleisch of Milwaukee was 
pushing sales of his wheat scourer 
which, he said, “scoured the fuzzy 
the wheat berry almost to 
perfection.’ 

Jacob Scheetz, proprietor of a 
Norristown, Pa., gristmill, set a gun 
trap for thieves and was himself the 
victim 


end of 


Maryland millers organized a mu 
tual protection association to fight 
infringement suits. Robert 
Tyson of Baltimore was made presi 
dent 

E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee mill 
machinery company, announced that 
it had supplied nearly 3,000 porce 
lain rollers to the U.S. milling in 
dustry 


puriher 


Plowr Sterace Tanks in «a Minneapolis 


Mill of 1875 


24 

q 

4 i 

ij 
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\N ENEMY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

LTHOUGH the official voice of the flour mill- 
A ing industry of the U.S. says nothing in op- 
position to the perpetuation of the International 


Wheat Agreement is content with trying to 
keep the IWA nuisance value down to a minimum 


and 


there are 


insistent voices of opposition from in- 


dividual millers. A current spokesman is A. B. 
Sparboe of the Pillsbury company. Addressing the 
tice Millers Assn. at its annual meeting in New 


Orleans, he said 
“Outside of all the 
under the 
postwar 
flour 


Before the 


and grief suf- 
export licensing programs of the 
and wheat 
been so upset 


contusion 
fered 
period, never has the wheat 


export trade of this country 
Wheat Agreement was 
inaugurated, its proponents predicted that it would 
not cost Uncle Sam $50,000,000 per annum to sub- 
sidize his under the agreement. 
that Uncle Sam, 
taxpayers, will be paying 
$200,000,000 subsidy this 
or nearly four times the originally anti- 
cipated figure 


International 


wheat allotment 


You will be interested to know 
meaning the American 
something approaching 


year aione 


features of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is its tendency to 
destroy the trading 
created (and 
that is precisely what happens when the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement says a country can have 
quantity of flour at a sub- 
stantial discount in price), there is a mad scramble 
to do the which in turn creates so much 
confusion and discord as to induce many countries 
to try to control the importation through import 
Worse yet, countries even try to 
control not only who shall import the flour, -but 
also who shall export it from the exporting country. 

“I hardly need remind you of the countless op- 
portunities this affords for political conniving and 
vyraft, to the 
ultimate 


One of the most critical 


whole concept of 


artificial 


private 


Whenever an shortage is 


i certain wheat or 


business 


permits some 


distinct economic disadvantage to 
There are those who believe 
that if al! the costs and penalties were added up 
in both the exporting and importing countries at- 
tendant to the combined operation of price support 
programs and the International Wheat Agreement, 
it would be far better all around to pitch out the 
whole program, and let wheat and flour stand on 
their own feet in the markets of the world.” 


consumers 


In establishing his point that private enterprise 
is imperilled by such governmental undertakings 
as the International Wheat Agreement, Mr. Spar- 


boe comes inevitably to Mr. Truman's Point Four 
program. He says 

“Just because a certain country gets it into 
its head that it would like to have a particular 


industry within its borders that appears to have 
mean that 
there is any economic justification for such an in- 
To justify such a program at all, it 
so directed as to enhance the total pros- 
perity of the whole world by expanding the pecu- 
and each country. But 
surely there is no point in starting a whole flock 
of industries in various countries that can be sup- 
plied more economically by plants (Editor: Flour 
constructed in the U.S. It would 
utter money to start an 
industry requiring perpetual subsidies for its very 
existence. If private trade, rather than govern- 
encouragement to make 
and build plants abroad, this would 
be the best insurance against uneconomic dissipa- 
tion of our own fiscal strength under the Point IV 
program 


‘Let us 


been successful in the U.S., does not 


dustry there 
must be 


liar resources talents of 


mills?) 


already 


” nothing but waste of 


ments, can be given fair 


investments 


that governments can 
ever replace private endeavor in the process of 
economic develdpment. In hard times, private busi- 
ness scratches to make ends meet—or it dies! But 


never assume 


government operations go on losing—-taxpayers 
paying, paying and paying; thereby causing a 
double burden on our commercial structure dur- 
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ing hard times 
money, but 


Money of 
must be 
courage, and risk to produce consumer goods and 


itself 


does not make 
combined with know-how, 


services economically—-to say nothing of produc- 
ing extra profits for the tax collector. Democracy 
and private enterprise cannot survive by just ‘play- 
ing it safe’. It must take risks’ It must venture into 
new fields, be prepared to let improved processes 
replace the old, because that is the past history of 
our success. Complacency, satisfaction with status 
quo, and blind pursuit of ease and security can 
only lead to stagnation and ultimate decay.” 


The history of liberty is a history of the lim- 
itation of government power, not the increase 
of it. When we resist, therefore, the concentra- 
tion of power, we are resisting the prccesses of 
death, becavse concentration of power is what 
always preceded the destruction of human liber- 
ties —Woodrow Wilson. 


eee 
LOVE ME, LOVE MY CHEESE 


ROBABLE loss of the Netherlands market for 

American flour as an act of retaliation for the 
loss of the Netherlands cheese market in the U.S. 
is the newest consequence and demonstration of 
America’s imperfect effort to measure up to its 
newly-assumed responsibilities for world leader- 
ship. Such leadership requires a generosity which 
cannot stop with mutual security loans and Point 
Four rehabilitation programs. It requires also a 
complete re-appraisal and amendment of the 
philosophy of protectionism 

Congressmen, and presumably the public they 
represent, are still far from any realistic appre- 


ciation of how protectionism collides with the 
program of mutual security and thus with the 
hope of world progress and peace. This is evi- 


denced by our inconsistent import control program 
which, in the incident under discussion, gravely 
handicaps Holland's ability to earn dollars in the 
American market for cheese 

True, the control act, extended for 10 months, 
relaxes protective restraints through a provision 
that the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture may lower 
import restrictions by 15% if they are found to 
injure U.S. relations with foreign governments. 
But an additional 15%, even if the Netherlands 
importers got all of it--which is not likely, consid- 
ering the competition—would hardly cure the 
situation of which the Dutch complain 

Holland's cheese trade was fostered with the 
full approval of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration officials because they saw in it a valuable 
dollar earner for the Netherlands. The restrictions 
have been scored because total cheese imports 
from all sources, including Canada, another major 
supplier affected by the embargo, are less than 5% 
of U.S. domestic consumption. Moreover, the va- 
rieties shipped by the Dutch appeal to a limited 
market in the higher income groups 

Unless the Netherlands government should 
change its mind—-and it does not appear to be 
bluffing--there is now no prospect of selling Amer- 
ican flour in the Dutch market in exchange for 
Mutual Security Administration dollars. The 
Netherlands really wants American flour, but is 
unwilling to get it by sacrificing its cheese 
business 

In setting up the protective barrier, Congress 
manifests a frank indifference to the interests 
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of this country’s flour trade and to the ultimate 
interest of the American wheat grower. This is no 
matter of protecting a weak industry. It merely 
sets one farmer against another farmer, to the 
benefit of one and the injury of the other 

We must face the simple fact that we cannot 
expect to do business abroad where we do not buy 
what there The moral aspect of our 
failure to act on this principle is disturbing. The 
world we aim to help will not be convinced of our 
sincerity so long as there is so much hinder along 
with the help 


is to sell 


eee 
POINT FOUR ON THE HOME FRONT 
Social 


HE United Nations Department of 
fp has just published a survey entitled 
“Economic Measures in Favor of the Family” in 
which it summed up the laws and regulations of 24 


countries concerning the steps that governments 
are taking to support family incomes with public 


money. 
It is interesting to note that the U.S. ranks 
twentieth on the list. France, with her many 


social welfare programs, is at the top of the list 
The United Nations, according to this report, be- 
lieves that society as a whole, acting through the 
state, should assume definite financial respon- 
sibility toward a person maintaining a family. Vari- 
ous methods for carrying out this responsibility are 
mentioned. One of the most important of these is 
the “birth premium” a public payment to married 
couples for each child 

The report also mentioned paid holidays for 
housewives, furniture loans to prospective newly 
weds and bonuses on hope chest savings. Another 
popular method of supplementing income is the 
system of family allowances, in which the govern- 
ment issues monthly checks for each dependent in 
a family. Earnings of the 


head of the family 


seldom have any bearing on the amount of the 
allowances 
The US. is extremely backward in most of 


these programs since it still believes in the prin- 
ciples of individual responsibility 
for equal work 
these 


and equal pay 
Anyway, how could we afford all 
luxuries? Too many of dollars 
rehabilitate the economies of 
nations that have sprinted ahead of us on the 
welfare state road. What we need here, maybe, 
is a domestic Point Four Program 


BRANNY BREAD BROADCASTS 
IR a long time Carlton Fredericks, editor of 
News, a monthly publication of the 
Institute of Nutrition Research, Inc., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N.Y., has been heard from 
Radio Station WMGM, New York City, and from 
coast to coast on the Liberty Broadcasting System. 
Nutrition News is now in its seventh volume and 
has recorded more than a thousand broadcasts 
A recurrent theme— probably the most frequent 
is branny bread 
Because of 
be no direct 


social 
are still going to 


our 


copyright restrictions there can 
quoting here, but it is enough to 
say that Mr. Fredericks is uncompromisingly in 
favor of human diets that contain whole grain 
bread or cereals that are as near to Nature as 
possible and as far from refinement. He deplores 
white flour and the things made from it 

This is still a country of free speech we hope 

and doubtless we must be reconciled to the per- 
sistence of the few remaining diehards on the 
branny bread front. Mr. Fredericks is not likely 
to change his tune because of anything we say 
here about him. He is mentioned solely for the 
purpose of keeping our readers informed. Some of 
them may not have heard of the Institute of Nutri 
tion Research, Inc., and may have been missing 
the nutritional wisdom that flows from it into the 
ambient ether through the voice of its oracle 


ce 
eee 
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HEAVY STUFF BECOMES 
LIGHT-WEIGHT AGGREGATE 


You can tell by the close 
spacing of the hoops on this 
16x50 ft. Neth & Fry Silo 
that the mater:ml om it os 
very heavy. The silo, when 
filled, holds 450 tons of per- 
lite, the 


material for 
Permalite a lightweight 
ugdredate The 
Great Lakes Carbon Co, 


folder, “Bins With 
the Strength of Pillars.” ex- 
plains how Neth & Fry Su- 
per-Camerete 


ruw 


made by 


GALI 


staves are 
made to give them rocklike 


density and extreme crush- 
mg strength 


tlow- 
will 


If you handle any 
bulk material, it 
pay you to read our folder. 


able 


Ask for a copy now while 
you're thinking of ut 


Not exported except to Canada and 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. + 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 


QUALITY in... 
1 JENNISON Flours |- 
ahs W. J. JENNISON Co. |* 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


aT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - EELMONT - 


MINNESOTA 


STAMINA 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrs. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


Herbert Drakeford 
Retires from Post 
with Spillers, Ltd. 


S| Ltd Britis! 
flou nnounced 
im imit 

H ert F rah 1, deput er 

inayer the at rear 
Fr d and 

Londor 
director « 

W s&S Mr. Drake 

{ I S. Medil 

bseq the Lo 

f W & Sons, L 
lour n He te 
London Cort 
i har itput of the 

| j Mi Dock, Lor 
nlisted 


t to France 


1 wa t quent commissioned 
e Kir I I Regiment 
He was awarded the Military Cross 
tior ince f ind reached 
int na 
I we t wars he cor 
i his worth manager tor 
neern ulted from the 
imat \ nons and Spill- 
Bake Ltd 1920, This 
ip subsequently became Spillers 
Ltd 
2) World W Il Mr. Drake 
i iS apt flour officer by 
Minist I 1. a post which 
i neerned control f 
just Wher ir raids put 
th Lond mills out of ae 
1940-41 1 esponsible 
detailed work in routing avail 
ippli flour to bakers. Aid 
his wide knowledge of the 
rade. he carried out this duty wit! 
picuous Many tributes 
have been paid t in not only by 
t by former} 


behalf 


whose 


abilities Was 


i he px Va ears by his 

as chairman of the south 

‘ group f! mills and of 
London Flour Millers Assn 


GRAIN CROP OUTLOOK 
GOOD IN NORTH AFRICA 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 


t of Agriculture says that accord 

ne to reports received in Washing 
utlook xr the 1952 grain 
French North Africa is vers 
t Tunisia and 


\ ria, where present prospects are 
than were expected earlier in 

Unusually favorable weather dur 
Ma sponsible for 
im} d wk. For the area 

i whole a sizable surplus of bar 
ind hard wheat is forecast but 

let f soft wheat Is in pro 
The situatior n Algeria was so 

1 in mid-June that preliminary 
nates place the grain crop 600‘, 
the below average 1951 crop 

his would be ecord outturn 
Wheat production, tentatively set at 
May ist and compares 
e 1951 s about 33 

ist Ss 
Ba he se d ain n 


July 15, 1952 


is forecast at 47 


bushels, compared with 26 
in 1951 and the prewar aver- 
awe f 33 1 n bushels. It is noted 
that while prospects for large grain 
har ts see vell established, any 
extended period of sirocco could 
har the outlook materially 
Grain harvesting French Mo- 
rocco was impeded by heavy rainfall 
n May. The barlev harvest was com- 
pleted in earl June, however, and 
is we reported excellent. Offi- 
ial estimates are not vet available 
but ad ources predict that wheat 
production will be up from that of 
1 ar ago but total grain produc- 
tion will not iry Significantly from 
19 tota 
Latest information from Tunisia 
was very favorable, with indications 
that ‘ ajor grains would approach 


the bumper crop of 1949. The season 
was early this year and 
assured at 


harvests in 


good out- 
latest re- 
northern 


turns seemed 
though 


areas had not yet begun 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


fL RENO OKLAHOMA 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Dist Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 


MINNESOTA 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4.000.000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo 


— 

| 

LP. | 

ITs 

| | 
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a. If you want the finest of new crop wheat, carefully 
| selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Trets, Pres. 


e 
oe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


Brands of Distinctive Quality 


OU will always be a step ahead of any bread SUNNY KANSAS * KANSAS EXPANSION 
production problem if your doughs are based —————————— —_ —— 
on SUNNY KANSAS or KANSAS EXPAN. a a 
SION. The extra measure of good baking re- bine aed 
sponse in these brands gives character to your loaf .. . 
a character that reflects the skillful care with which we 
select the superior wheats for these outstanding flours. 


The WICHITA Glour Mills Co. 


e WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY ¢ 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 


| BURRUS MILLS, incorporated | 

| KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 

| 

| 

| 

7 

| 
| | 
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PERMISSIVE ENRICHMENT SET 
| FOR CANADA JAN. 1, 1953 


flective Date Will Allow Mills to Work Out Difficulties 


—Benefit to Bakers Cited — Declining Con- 


sumption May Be lessened 


‘ PORONTO kinniched bread is ticiam if ecent years and the bakers 
a slated to be introduced to the Can are irrently wh n a Bakers 
sdian market effective Jan. 1, 19535 of Canada pu relatior program 
The use of enriched flour will be inder ti LUAPice of the National 
permissive and not mandatory as in Cour f the Bab Industri in 
a) Newfoundland at the present time order to rrect conceptions in the 
The new standards for four and == put rn i. The use of enriched flour 
bread, drafted by the Department of n Newfoundland mandator since 
National Health and Welfare ind 1944 and tinued | pecial ar- 
discussed by the track n jont rangement after onftederatior with 
ree ting with government officials Canada i 44 ha se ed to cor 
; last, April, were signed June 4 ind nee the f nadia bread consumers 
it is understood that they will be pub ! th Te ta ita nized 
. lished in the Canada Gazette Jul bread 
} 23 This is the accepted means of 4 enu Newfoundland govern RK. M. Nicol 
making new regulations official With ment off has « lenced the ben 
the exception of the provisions re ent ra the ist en 
ating ta enriched flour and bread. richment and he attributed the im. "@2SIDENT—Shown above ts B. M. 
sll the new standards will be effec provement mn the general health Nicol of Robert Neill Ltd., the fi r 
tue the Gat the population lat importing firm of Glasgow, Scotland, 
* rhe Northwestern Miller, March 25 f the proce r : mented who Was recently elected president 
195; page 24.) in wmpaion to of the Scottish Flour Trade Assn. Mr. 
The holdover of the enrichment cor nee Canadians the advantages Nicol ts also president “ 
clauses ‘wae necesssi the to be gained | the Glasgow Corn Trade Assn. 
trade to make plans for introducin from e1 ed flou The public re 
i the process into the mi Phe millers ition ilready past the 
will have to contend with mart dith t A iseful in Wealte Heagl and Ar 
culties in implementing the proposals ombatty th food ftaddists whon ir Ma nanavi director of the 
ind the extended time is required to t is expected, will open the attack National Counce e ot iddress a 
allow the project to proceed smoothly i na | t the projected introduc estern conference { bakers at Cal 
Meanwhile, it expected that en tier f er hed flou to Canada il July 16. The new bread stand- 
ichment tlready tamiliar to many ore t i know ledye ind public elations are two of 
Canadian bread consumers becaus« Ihe ! f the public re chief iten n the agenda pre 
of advertisements in large circulation itior rogram is t heck the slide i ed John S. Peact ecently ap 
American paper which have a big t nsumptior f bread which ha ted western representative on the 
" id ile in Canada, will be used by the been « i t nee 34 In the period re The meetir will coincide 
bakers in pushing forward their own 1934-39 pita consumptior t i drive t nerease membership 
_ : plans for publicizing the work of the iveraged 7 lb. but by 1951 it had imong bakers in western Canada 
ij $ ndustry. In doin this they will be dipped to | 6 A sh ed presenta he final plans ering a period 
i able to take advantage of the over tion of the enrich nt question, ob l month il to be announced 
4 f pill of advertising from the US. The server i t i ‘ 1 major t the annual fa conference of the 
breadstuffs industry in Canada has facts eu consumers of the slated t held at Niagara 
r received some unfavorable press cri slue of ead as an article of diet Falls, Oct. 27-28 


Canadian Comment... ny George Swarbreck 


CONVERTIBILITY NERDED— Thx irea, | illow the convertibility of tion of a busines s efficient, then 
realization that expressions of ster nto d t ! accordance e additior fr e working capital 
: sympathy must give way to practical with the principles { foreign ex often save it. Thus with the 
assistance in settling the sterlin har perative bye ‘ the wat terlir irea. With this in. mind 
dithculties is now This inat Stems incial experts are reported to be 
coloring the thinkin of financial ly low levels the i nsidering a plan for adding to the 
experts in Canada The lack of dollar reserve ind thou the px te irea’s reserve funds so that 
purchasing power has cutback = the mp ed in res t ntl e excuse of dangerously low levels 
r bility of importing countries to buy xin « ifet s still too small to al ‘ no longer hold good. In such an 
much needed Canadian products and low a return t ! nal methods ent, a major lition would be the 
it is only by tert in the means Convertit ty has eet mpossible mediate restoratior of converti 
of exchange that international bus since the « i tt wa except f t 
fess Will regain its former prosperity 1 short pe Te | 1946, and financia rhe amount provided would not be 
During the current crop year the experts cite the imbalance of trade the persona! pockets of the Bri- 
Canadian flour milling industry has between the ste . irea on the one but would be for the genera 
4 been compelled to refuse offers trom ind and tl countries ‘ {t terlir irea. Before put 
countries willing to pay in their own t is directly ponsible for the proy il into effect, however 
currency but unable to allow it to the freeze in’ convertibility ernment licials in the U.S. and 
be converted into dollars Cor ied overt ul by the ster Canada, the t ountries capabk 
Sugvestions ranging from outright importing ountries frem supply the necessary funds 
vifts to long term credits have been Nort! America means a continua vould have to be assured that the 
freely made in political circles but drat n the reserves because In intrie t is proposed to capitalize 
the experience of the last few years debtedness not settled by an equiva ild remain solvent The first task 
shows that neither gifts nor loans sale of goods, must 0 > alata ! sould be to match exports with im 
will provide the answer to the prob by U transte! I d. Yet the tact orts and this t felt. could be 
‘ lem. The British, indeed, have gone nH tree onvertit ' is blamed for lone with the re il in trade whict 
on record as saying that they prefer the Kan n trade between the vould surely follow in the wake of 
to obtain their dollars in the ordinary estored convertibility 
, course of trade rather than by in = While this plar Ss not got beyond 
curring further obligations to the SOLU TION—T st tage of ad the preliminary liscussion stave 
US or Canada. The major obstacl jua es Is sin i © the lack servers suggest that it does have 
to the freeing of trade is the King ipital wt ften spelis merit of constructive as 
ability of the British, in their cap bankrupt for nar mmercia pposed to the present destructive 
acity as bankers for the sterling enterprises. Provided that the opera method of pari: all but essential 
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in North America. Sup- 
aim that only a revitalized 
help rebuild prosperity 


CONFIDENCE PRESENT—The Bri- 


tis! conservative government has 


shown its ability to handle the econ- 
on problem, as witness the declin 
ny drain on the reserves since March 
while there is confidence that it can 
stay in office despite the small ma- 
jority in the House of Commons and 
Social.- 
ists unconcerned with Britain's re- 
covery provided they can attack the 
pro American government. Moreover 
the present British administration is 
seen to command the respect of the 
other countries involved in the plan 
o e international trade a shot in 


the arm 


the criticisms of a few snipin 


conservative government 1s 
also acceptable to the U.S. because 
s determination to free trade 


from controls as soon as_ possible 


ind to bring commerce into line with 
the tenets of private enterprise which 
spel the secret of success on the 
North American continent 

A more fluid trade policy, with 
convertibility as the main lubricant 


“ see an end to tieups in business 
where orders, such as those received 
by the Canadian millers, have to be 


refused for lack of dollar paying 
customers. Many of these are likely 
to recur in 1952-53 because of the 
inability of the Australians, the usual 
supphers, to hike their production 
There is a latent demand, too, in 
ther countries barred from the Can- 
idian market because of a lack of 
dollars. Convertibility will be the 
answer to their problems also 


TRANSPORT SNARL FEARED — 
With prospects of a record grain 
crop in Canada, following some of the 
best all round weather conditions the 
prairies have experienced for many 
years, officials are expressing anxiety 
it the transportation situation. The 
problem is complicated by the hike in 

re sown to wheat which 
s by 2.6% with a re- 
acres, 


the acre 


tops last 


turn of 

Last year, a snarl in the movement 
of grain was only averted as a re- 
sult of prompt action initiated by the 
transport controller, Roy W. Milner 
Mr. Milner has now warned shippers 
to lift all possible bulk freight before 
the new crop starts moving in August 
All available grain cars will be needed 
to handle the crop and it may not be 
possible to allocate sufficient equip- 
ment for other traffic later in the 
season, he warned 


Another complicating factor is the 


U.S. steel strike. Shipments of iron 
ore have dropped to a trickle at a 
time when movement is most con- 


venient to the freight owners. Stocks 


are dwindling and a settlement of 


the strike, if it is delayed beyond the 
end of July, might mean a big call 


tor ships to lift ore. In such circum- 
stances the grain trade would suffer 


command priority 
PRICE WARNING — Ontario winter 


wheat farmers have been advised to 


store the bulk of their wheat after 


of the crop year. In previous years, 
farmers have thrown their wheat on 
bulk with disastrous 


the market 


consequences to themselves 


ecause material for defense will 


irvesting and to unload it on the 
ket gradually in order to avoid 
1 price slump. This policy was adopt- 
ed last year and B. I. Jennett, chair- 
man of the Ontario Wheat Producers’ 
Assn., has cited it as being respon- 
sible for the maintenance of fairly 
satisfactory prices during the whole 
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| 
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Overseas Newsnotes ... ay tie Miters 


Foreign Correspondents 


AUSSIE PROSPECTS DIM — There 
is evidence of growing anxiety in 
Australia about the new wheat crop 
Abnormally wet weather in New 
South Wales, Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia has delayed sowing 
and Sir John Teasdale 
the Australian Wheat 
scribed the situation 
difficulty has 


operations 
chairman of 
Board 


as crucial 


has de- 
More 
caused by the 
dry weather experienced in the 
Western Australian wheat belt and 
the combined adversities might re- 
sult in a sown little more 
than 10 million about the 
same as last when the outturn 
hit the lowest level in many years. 

An official of the Australian Pri- 
mary Producers’ Union has stated 
that there is no possibility at all of 
any increase over last year’s harvest 
of 166 million bushels which he de- 
scribed as the lowest on record. The 
over-all reasons for this, in addition 
to seasonal conditions, are inadequate 
transport, high freights, the 
of materials and labor 
fact that the 
than the production for 
40 million bushels wheat used 
for home consumption in Australia 
last year 

Because of the lowered output, the 
Australians had to ask for a reduc- 
tion in their commitment under the 
International Wheat Agreement for 
the crop year 1951-52 and there ap- 
pears to be little likelihood of a re- 
turn to the former level of 88.7 mil- 
lion bushels in 1952-53. Many tradi- 
tional wheat customers could not be 


been 


area ol 
acres 


year 


shortage 
and the major 
wheat growers received 
less cost of 


some 
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GRAIN CO., LTD. 
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supplied while flour sales were lost 
despite the announcement of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board that little or no 
unmilled wheat would be sold on the 
export market 

The concentration on flour produc- 
tion helped the millers but the short- 
age of wheat proved a major factor 
in the loss of business to Canada 
The extra business booked by the Ca- 
nadian and American millers is likely 
to continue for some time to come 
for the production target to be at- 
tained within five years is less than 
200 million bushels. Lack of satistac- 
tion with the price is the prime cause 
of lowered acreages in Australia and 
observers state that until the govern- 
ment pursues a more realistic policy 
there is little chance of an improve- 
ment 


ITALIAN DEAL—Italy signed 
another trade agreement with Argen- 
tina. One clause stipulates that the 
Italians will buy 300,000 tons of wheat 
in 1953 and 500,000 tons in each of 
the following four years. The price 
will be subject to annual agreement 
with the reservation that it will be 
in line with that prevailing on the 
international market 


has 


Determined efforts are being made 
by the Argentine government to in- 
crease wheat production following a 
reduction in acreage which took the 
country off the list of exporting 
countries. The position became so bad 
this year that the extraction rate 
had to be increased and millet and 
rice admixed with bread flour 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 

The possibility of an inter-Com- 
monwealth trade conference being 
held in London next November is 
being discussed in market circles 
While it will be a continuation of the 
finance ministers’ conference held in 
January, thus indicating further dis- 
cussions on the restoration of sterling 
convertibility, the scope will be wid- 
er because of the presence of trade 
ministers. One subject set for discus- 
sion will be the Australian wheat and 
flour position for Britain is known to 
be anxious to obtain an increase in 
supply from this source. This is mo- 
tivated by the advantage of paying 
in sterling, thus saving scarce dollars. 

Members of the British parliament 
have made some pointed criticism 
about the buying of wheat in coun- 


PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 


peciali sts in [hill ING 
anadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


ts 


FLOUR MILLS co. LIMITED 
KURON” 


TORONTO. CANADA 


tres her 
One critic 
first four 
the UK 
fron 


than the commonwealth 
pointed out that in the 
months of the current year 
spent $56 million on wheat 
foreign countries, including the 
U.S. This, he suggested, could have 
been obtained from the coramon- 
weal! The official reply, after 
exp the hope common- 
wealth producers would be able to 
increase their acreages, stated that 
thoush Canada had failed only once 
to export at least 100 million bushels 
of wheat since the crop year 1919-20, 
it Was a country which could be sub- 
ject to major disasters arising from 


essing 


29 


frost, drouth and 
might be added the risk of winter 
descending on the prairies during 
harvest and burying part of the crop 
under snow as happened in 1951. Aus- 
tralian outturns, the only other ma- 
jor commonwealth source of supply, 
had always shown wide variations 
while the tendency toward increased 
industrialization had taken workers 
away from the land, besides which 
farmers had found production other 
than wheat more remunerative, the 
statement added 

In the current crop year the 
has taken approximately 70.5°) of its 
IWA wheat and flour requirements 
from Canada, 20° from Australia and 
9.5% from the U.S 

* 

NEW SOCIALIST DOGMA — The 
British Socialist party has issued a 
political pamphlet, “Our Daily 
Bread,” the work of H. D. Walston, 


pest, to which 
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40 
farmer. ayricultura writer and un 
auccesafu parhamentar 
Referring te nationaliza 
‘jor plank the tp ur 
Mi Walitor ad od pa t 
think afresh and decide whether the 
public ownershis if ind should t 
extended through a variety of public 
bodies or whether the umn it ost 
ng of all land in the st mm che 
pra il 
In diseussi cist ition, Mr 
Walst pointed t that the 
on conthet etween ind 
ef! ent distritnt tte hand 
and) freedon f choice r th 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Lew Close Close 
daly 


1952 


Allied! Wiils, Ine 
Allis-( hal 


fe 
Korden 
Hurry Bis, Co 


font. Bak. Co 

rd. £5.50 

Pr. Kef. Co 
rid. 

(ream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 


rid. A 
**Flour Mills of 
Americn, Ine 10% 
fren. Foods Corp 6 
rad. £4.50 to we 
Pid, 105 low 
Pid. 5 123% Lea" 
Gt A&P Tea Co. 197 182% 194% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y uM 19% 
Merck & Co 9%, 
Pid. $3.50 lol 80 
Pid. $4 122% lope, lows, Ile 
Nat. Bis, Co 19% 
rid. $7 161%, 173%, 174", 
Nov adel-Agene 19 
Pilish. Mills, Ine. 39 3 
rid. 10244 loz 


Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bak, Corp 
(Quaker Oats Co 
rd 86 
Kalston Purina 


66% 67% 
41% 32 


fd. £3.75 14s 
st. Reg. Pap. Co. 
rid. $4.40 
stand. Ine 
Prd. 84.40 
sterling Drug 464%, 
rid, 84.50 
sunesh Bis Ine 
United Biscuit 
of Americn 
81.50 106, 
Victor Ch. 
Prd. 84.50 
Ward Bak. Co 17% 
rid. £5.50 
Bid Asked 
“Molorade Milling & Elev. Co 13%, 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine 19 
*standard Milling Co 10 


** Midwest stock market. ¢Over counter 
tsubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Closin bid and asked prices on stocks 
net traded July 1 


Bid Asked 
(rent A A P Tea Co 


thaway Bak 
Horn & Hardart Pfd 
(imar, Ine mt, 
Wagner Baking Co 

rtd 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Low Close Close 
June duly 

2%, 4. 
1952 1952 1952 

(anada HKread $.25 $40 
Cn ian Bak lat, 

(anadian Food Pr 

Bly 

General Bak ‘ 3.80 
Lake of the 

16", 31% 33% 33 
Maple Leaf Mie BY 

(wil vie 23% 27 0 

rr 149 119% 
Terente Elevators 15 is 13% 13% 
United Grain A Ist, 164, 17% 18 
teorge Weston 2% 19 +4 214%, 

Pid. 4%% ft 90 
Voods Mig $3 45 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canade Bread 417% 
Canadian Pood Pr 
A 3.2 
Int, Mig. Ptd ay 91% 
MeCabe Grain BK 114, 
Mid-Pacifie Grain 
Purity Plour aa, 
Reliance Grain 30 
st. Lawrence Flour Pfd 105 115 


BUYS ELEVATORS 

MT. GILEAD, OHIO—M. L. Shar- 
rock, Mt. Gilead elevator operator 
has purchased the Edison and Climax 
Mills at a reported figure of $40,000 
The elevator was part of the Harry 
Martin estate. Mr. Sharrock also 
owns the St. James and Martel ele- 
vators 


| 
e Rol 
1952 P 
rtd 70 270 
52% 
1% 
i 21% «16% 97% 87% 
79%, 46 67% 66% 
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WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released a 
study indicating that in the next four 
or five years farmers of the nation 
could produce about 20° more than 
they did in 1950 and 18°> more than 
in 1951, if there is need for such a 
volume of farm output and provided 
that steps necessary to assure it are 
taken 

This information was contained in 
a report on a study made to estimate 
agriculture’s capacity to produce un- 
der conditions of need for large in- 
creases in farm output. Data in the 
report also will be used in laying the 
groundwork for future production 
goals programs 

The report of agriculture’s capac- 
ity to produce in a defense period is 
the combined work of the land-grant 
colleges and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Federal and state agricultur- 
al workers prepared the report 

The results of this study repre- 
sent neither a goal nor a forecast 
of future production. The study does 
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Gain in Farm Output Possible, 
If Needed, USDA Study Shows 


indicate potential capacity, or the 
rate at which farmers could increase 
production under favorable condi- 
tions. It assumes, but does not pre- 
dict, that average weather, favorable 
prices, availability of production 
goods such as fertilizer and machin- 
ery, and other favorable conditions 
necessary to encourage production 
would be maintained throughout the 
next four or five years 

The report indicates that most of 
the increases in production could best 
be obtained through adoption of im- 
proved farming practices and greater 
use of fertilizer and machinery, while 
labor requirements and acres of 
cropland would remain about at 1951 
levels. If these potential increases in 
production are to be attained, it will 
be desirable to encourage conserva- 
tion systems of farming throughout 
the country. This would mean some 
shift from intertilled to close-growing 
and sod crops, which would help to 
increase the output of livestock prod- 
ucts and provide a better diet, ac- 
cording to USDA. 

Nationally, the projected increase 
is based on estimates that farmers 
could increase hog output 12° above 
that of 1951, cattle and calves 14%, 
milk 12°7, commercial broilers (chick- 
ens) 30°, eggs 12°, corn 21%, wheat 
40°, rice 18°, cotton 11%, soybeans 
147, tobacco 11% and potatoes 24% 

Results of this study, which take 
account of recent research and test- 
ing, indicate that the South has the 
greatest possibility for increasing 
production, percentagewise The 
North Central, Mountain, Northeast 
and Pacific regions follow in that 
order. 

More than half of the increased 
production in every region (and 58% 
for the nation as a whole) could come 
from feed and livestock. The rest of 
the increase might come largely from 
food grains, fruits, vegetables and 
cotton. 

The report, “Agriculture's Capac- 
ity to Produce” can be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
DS. 
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KENTUCKY FEED ASSN. 
TO MEET SEPT. 14-16 


MIDDLETOWN, KY.—The eighth 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Feed 
Assn., Ine., will be held Sept. 14-16 
at Kenlake Hotel, Kentucky Lake. 
The hotel, which was dedicated last 
April, is located in a 1,400 acre park 
area. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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THE 


| DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive flour bags that please custom- 
ers, guarantee satisfaction and build repeat sales. 


‘ Smart Women like them because they are chic 
and well-styled, and come in delightful color 
combinations and a wide assortment of patterns. 


and 
sate 
i hands 
3 W rite 


can 


* 


Cotton bags are easy 
stack 


— no 
no breakage 


be stored 


* 


and quick to handle 


wire or phone our nearest othce 


skidding. Durable and 
Flexible, easy on the 
in any temperature 


fe 


quotations 


MENTE CO., INC. 


ISAAC TY. RHEA, Pres Dept. 
} | Savannah New Orleans Houston 
q 


CETABLISHEO 6s 


‘ | SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Sales or Office 


Wholesale _ 


Wholesale 
) Retail 


5 Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
Genera! Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 
Mills ot Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
| HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 
| | The Northwestern Miller 
Circulation Dept., LIS S. 6th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. | 
I Please enter immediately my subscription to | 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
} One year $4 Iwo years $7 | 
. Bill me Bill my firm I am sending payment 
| 
| Address | 
| cn Zone State 
Management o Jobber Grain Firm 
\ Preductioa ) Broker Bakery 
| 
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Expanding Future 
for Business Seen 


by Harry A. Bullis 


MINNEAPOLIS \r rica may 
have some roug ahead, but 
here is ing 
yptimisn wher ewing the future 
Harry A Bu hairmar of the 
board for Genera Mills Im said 
4 i ent Francisco 
Chamber f Commerce June 27 

Speaking \ Ahead fo 
Business Mr. Bullis outlined nine 
easons why America is stronger on 
t bal scale today than a few years 
wo and why business has an ex 
panding future for those clear-sighted 
nou to 

The reasons he sted were 

l The Korean conflict has den 
nstrated to the ¢ inists that 
aggression does not pay 

2 We have successfully helped 
uur European allies to organize 

i} Western Germany has been 


ought into military union with the 


West and the chances are that she 
will also join in economic union. Of 
urse, I realize that the European 


Defense Command still has to be rati 


fied by the various parliaments 
1. Our production for defens« 
purposes will soon be at the $60 bil 
i level. We have taken this ex 
pansion in stride and are approaching 
the point where we may again ex 
pand the production of civilian goods 

Inflation Not Inevitable 
) The fact that we have had 
economic stability during the past 


year shows that inflation 
evitable. We have 


now 


is not in 
learned a good 
deal about 

b The 


has been 


to stop it 
population of the US 
apidly We 
people now as we expected 
1965. Furthermore, the 
1950 census shows that we had 55‘ 


growing have 
is many 


to have by 


under five years o 
iwe than we had in 1940. Here is 
assurance that business will have an 
expanding future 

rf At the presently planned rate 
expendit 
be no further im 


wre children 


need 
taxes. By 
ms should be 
profits tax 
allowed to expire in June 
1953. I believe our total 


production and national 


military ures there 
rease in 
reducti 


possible and the 


1954 some tax 
excess 
should be 
national 
income will 


ontinue to expand sufficiently so 
that by the time military expendi- 
es are reduced by 10 or 20 we 


can actually balance the budget 


8 There is a possibility of ex 
panding our overseas markets 

There are limitless possibili- 
ties for technological development in 


industry 
Mr. Bullis said it is 


We move 


important as 


rward we he free 


Ip the 


world Trade must be reactivated 
Better living must be extended to 
ther peoples. One problem we have 
is how to continue to give economic 
ind military aid to our allies in Eu- 
rope and the time assist 
ind win over the so-called backward 
nations of the Fast and Far East 
so that they can develop to the point 


where they can take thei 


plac 
woods services the reditors need 
When that is done rseas trade 
sh 1 tn ur enough to take up 
the slack which may appear in Amer 
in prod n when military de 
inds are met 
FARM LAND VALUES 
Farm land values rose 2 fron 
November to March—only a fourth 
as much as durir the same period 


1 year earlier 
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ARNOLD 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


PIKES 
ER LoU 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St Chicago, Ul 


GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO 
CROOKSTON, MINN 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Lester Christopher 


Donald Farmer 


J. B. Hance 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL APPOINTMENTS—Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., 
North Kansas City, manufacturer of grain fumigants and insecticide sprays, 
announces an addition to its research staff and two new sales-service 
representatives. Lester Christopher, a graduate of the flour mill entomology 
course at Kansas State College, is an addition to the research staff. Mr. 
Christopher worked for one year in the laboratory of the Bureau of Entom- 
ology and Plant Quarantine at Manhattan. Mr. Farmer is Douglas’ new rep- 
resentative for Missouri and Lowa. He is a graduate of Central Missouri State 


College at Warrensburg. Mr. 


Hance will represent Douglas in Texas and 


New Mexico. He is a navy veteran and attended Oklahoma City University. 


He now lives in Lubbock, Texas. 


CLIFFORD SKIVER RESIGNS 
FROM WHEAT GROUP POST 
KANSAS CITY— Clifford E. Skiver 
has resigned as field director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Jess B. Smith, president of the or- 
ganization, announced July 14. The 
resignation will be effective Sept. 1 
Mr. Skiver plans to devote full time 
to personal interests in Michigan and 
Kansas. Mr. Skiver's office is located 
at Manhattan, Kansas 
Mr. Skiver became field director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn 
in July, 1945, succeeding Dr. John 
Parker, after 15 years in wheat im- 
provement work at Purdue Univer- 
city. During Mr. Skiver'’s time as 
Kansas field director, the association 
extended its activities from publiciz- 
ing and promoting the distribution of 
seed for approved wheat varieties and 
expansion of facilities for cleaning 
and treating seed to many wheat 
production problems, including im- 
proved methods of storing and han- 
dling wheat on the farm to preserve 
optimum milling and baking proper- 
ties. In recent years, approved varie- 
ties of wheat are grown on about 
76‘% of the Kansas com- 
pared with about 35°7 10 years ago 


acreage 


Traverse 
Mr. Skiver was graduat- 


Reared on a farm near 
City, Mich., 


Clifford E. Skiver 


ed from Michigan State College 
where he studied field crops. After 
service in World War I he joined the 
field crops staff at the college and 
later served as a county agent for 
two years. In 1930 he went to Purdue 
as a member of the agronomy staff 
working on wheat improvement, a 
project supported by Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. He gained a 
widespread reputation for the results 
achieved in development of milling 
varieties of soft wheat in the state 


|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SLIDE FILM PREPARED 
ON FUTURES TRADING 


CHICAGO—-In_ cooperation with 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has now completed 
the second section of a black and 
white slide film series which simplifies 
the explanation of marketing of grain 
through a grain exchange. This new 
section, which deals with the “fu- 
tures" phase of the marketing opera- 
tion, complements the section re- 
leased late last year which deals 
with the cash grain market 

It may be secured in either single 
or double frame prints through Pro- 
fessor M. Henderson, Vocational Agri- 
cultural Services, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill 


THE STAFF OF 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial st 
afloat at the pr 


19 and July 1951 t t 
Grain Branch of the Production an ‘4 Marke 
ing Administration of the U.S. Departmen 


of Agriculture in bushels (600 mitted) 
Canadian 
7-American— -in bond— 
July Jul y J Ju 
1952 1951 19 1951 
114 
Corr 30,31 
17.584 1 
Rye 
Rar 
Plax 
St ks US. bor 1 gra and 
‘ nin pa hes i 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S as com 


piled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade July 19 
Wheat Oats 


Rye Barl'y 


1,640 


af 
La 
Rostor 19 

11 41 
Pre us week 23 % 1 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


In attaining the baking perfee- 
tion that characterizes these 
“Star” flours, we have the 
help of Mother Nature who 
favors our tributary wheat 
area in producing types that 
have the choicest baking 


qualities. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


if BREAD \ WHEAT MAP 


7 


NcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-——Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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Statistics on Grain 


Storage at K.C. S 
Given to Governor 


KANSAS CITY Replying to com “Custom-Blended” 
Vitamin Feed 


Special formulations to 
meet the individual and 
stats varied requirements of 
el every feed manufacturer. i 
ed | ‘| 
NIACIN - RIBOFLAVIN 


Is CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
e Board of Trade Mic a ted CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


toraxe 
Cit t mm ils 
Is “diary of Sterling Dry In 
s hbelonved t the Commodity 
Credit Corp., 444 n n was in store 
f the artic ] million was i} 
nment ans and about 6 million i 
wned by the elevator Plain and Self-Rising | 
Scott added that rain on A Flour Without Equal 
t lestined ultimate r storage Anywhere 
j u hels 


he said ators had The BUHLER 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


lent t more that hels 

@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 
iin not vet receiver 
the Heart of Kar 
@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
Wichita, Ka Grain to Come change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Now if vou w add these figures 
16.317 I in tl 


which W be for storage, that Family Flour De Luxe 
E A ICOPY CA | THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
When You Observe Others, Don't Jlesitate of STAR OF THE WEST 


Ideas 0 hem st here w he st ‘ n for : : One of the Best : : 
Business Some of The ere will be ub ain for 44 
to Use or Adapts others wit ts | MILLING COMPANY 
itor companie NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
nded person Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 
You'll be copyi 


most successfu W reasonable, lengths take care 
manufacturers if you wu N MILLING WHEAT 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, MME, ve City, 


KANSAS CITY —~ BUFFALO NEW YORK that while many farmers elect to take 


| ‘here still are many other farmers | Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. ian! | PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


OF LIVERPOOI 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR ¢ BE & SON 00 br ided the “Whitewater Flour” 


Kansas 
Van vers andl Ground Where the 
Policies of this Company nited les ightn Best Wheat Is Grown 
are held by leading millers 90 York WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O 
, d ind Whitewater, Kansas 
Atlante, Georgie Chicego, Deller Texas Sen Francisco, Calif Montreal, Canada ided letter thus 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc SPRING WHEAT KANSAS WHEAT SOFT WHEAT 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING , y ed the proper “The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOTS 


Be Proud of Your Job 
GIBRALTAR NSAS. 
Wy 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales mey have been made. 


straight $545.10; established brands 
ily flour $607.35; first 
$4.15% 4.60 


clears of 1 


fan clears 
$44 4.10, 
ash or higher $3.90@ 4; 
soft winter wheat short patent $6.50 
6.85, straight $4.80 4.90, cake flour 
$676.25 
Wichita: 
at capacity 


second clears 


Mills five days 
last week. All sales were 


oper ated 


domestic, ranged from 50 to 200% 
for an average of 78‘ compared 
with 485° the preceding week and 
48°) a year ago. Shipping directions 
were fair to good. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 12: family flour 


$6.25, bakers short patent $5.15, first 
clears $4.10@4.15, second clears 


1.05. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack lower compared with the pre- 
vious week 


this area did 
spotted week, selling 
a moderate amount of flour to inde- 
pendents. Chains continued to watch 
the market closely, expecting the fill- 
ing of storage space to depress prices 
in the near future. Family flour busi- 
ness was only fair. Shipping direc- 
tions were 90°; and were expected to 
hold at that level this week. Higher 
millfeed credits and a decline in wheat 
prices sent flour 5¢ lower. Quotations 
July 12: Hard winter family short 
patent in cotton 100s $6.0546.15; 
bakers’ short patent in paper 100s 
$5.05 4 5.10, standard $4.90 4.95 
Oklahoma City: One of 
mills reported sales 30% 


Hutchinson: Mills of 


business last 


the local 
and opera- 
tions 66*4 Prices advanced slightly 
and closed as follows, delivered Okla- 
homa points, in 100-lb. cottons, July 
12: Carlots family short patent $6.50, 


standard patent $6.30; bakers’ unen- 
riched semi-short $5.16, standard 
$5.11. Truck lots 25¢ higher on all 
grades 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was siow with prices 5¢ sack higher 
Shipping directions were draggy 

Texas: Demand dropped off last 
week, and sales were only 60-70% of 
capacity, of which one-fourth 
was family flour, balance bakers 
Running time was three to four days 
were unchanged to a shade 
lower. Quotations July 12: Extra high 
patent family $6.80@7.10, high pat- 
$6.60 6.90; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.3005.50; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.55 4.60, delivered Texas 
common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat flour stole the 
spotlight in the central last 
week, with hard wheat flour stepping 
aside after a big week in the previ- 
ous period 

Sales of soft wheat flour ranged 
well above 300° of milling capacity, 
milling interests reported, observing 
that this probably was the biggest 
week for several months, including 
all of last year. All types of soft 
wheat flour, especially cake, enjoyed 
a tremendous demand, with buyers 
taking on supplies for a good 120 days 
in advance. Size of sales ranged as 
high as 20,000 sacks, and there were 


about 


Price s 


ent 


states 


several of those orders put on mill 
books 
Cake flour sales swelled in advance 


of a general 20¢ sack increase on 
most national brands around mid- 
week. Hard wheat flour sales, after 


booming in the previous period, 
lagged. An occasional buyer appeared 
who failed to make his purchase 
previously Family flour 
hard wheat types, also 
lowing completion of 120-day cover- 
age by most important buyers the 
previous week. Family flour sales of 
soft wheat, however, were classed as 
zood to excellent this week 

The large sales of soft wheat flour 
came at about the peak of the har- 


sales of 


lagged, fol- 


vest in the central states. As the 
week closed, reports indicated the 
peak was past in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, and due to be reached 


in Michigan early this week 
Quotations July 12: spring top pat- 


ent $5.7495.95, standard $5.69% 5.85, 
clear $5.5445.60; hard winter short 
$5.42@5.45, 95°7 patent $5.3345.37, 
clear $4.83; family flour $7.70; soft 
winter short $6.720 7.02, standard 
$4.904 6.12, clear $4.404 6.15 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
brisk sales last week, particularly 


in the soft wheat flours. Shipping di- 
rections have been very light and as 
a result mill running time was only 
fair. The demand for clears was re- 
ported to be fair. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives advised that sales 
to the bakery trade continued to lag 
Most buyers are still very much in- 
terested but feel that there should be 
further price reductions and are not 
inclined to follow the advance of a 
week earlier. The story is different 
in family and bakery flours. During 
the week the family jobbers booked 
heavily for some time to come, and 
late in the week cake flour sales 
were tremendous, with the trade tak- 
ing advantage of prices prior to an 
announced advance of 20¢. Soft wheat 
mills also reported that the cracker 
trade bought in good quantities 
Clears and low grades have been on 
the weak side as compared with a 
week earlier, with prices on all types 
54 10¢ lower While mills are 
not carrying any surplus, the domes- 
tic and export buyers have shown 
but little interest. Mill operations are 
just fair with a step-up in directions 
anticipated 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 10 
Family top soft patent $6.05, ordinary 
$5.20, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.50; 
bakers soft winter short patent $5.95, 
cake $5.95, pastry $4.95, soft straights 
$5.10, clears $4.35; hard winter short 
patent $5.50, standard patent $5.35, 
clears $5.10; spring short patent 
$6.10, standard $6, clear $5.80, low 
protein clears $4.90 


East 


Philadelphia: The flour buying po- 
tential of bakers and jobbers in the 
local area was reduced last week by 
a scattering of orders in the hard 
wheat category. Reports in the trade 
indicated that the majority of these 
purchases originated with some me- 


dium-sized establishments and the 
amounts contracted for were geared 
to nearby coverage only so that 
stocks as a whole are not considered 
healthy. This leads mill representa- 


tives to believe more ordering is in 
the offing and they are actively solic- 
iting consumers in an effort to latch 

their share of the prospective 
business 


It is the feeling here that 


on to 


buyers 


grew somewhat apprehensive over 
the failure of the heavy Southwest 
harvest to exert pressure on wheat 


values to produce the sharp setback 
which been awaited for some 
time. The hope now is that a shortage 
of space will force heavier marketings 
and thus undermine values to the 
point where additional purchases are 
attractive Meanwhile, however 
prices holding unchanged from 
the levels of the previous week 


has 


Students of the price structure have 
noted the declining tendency of mill- 
feed, where quotations retreated from 
their recent highs. The development 
appears responsible for a revision in 
buyers’ ideas on what they should pay 
for flour. It could be that a modest 
decline would generate a wave of 
purchasing under these conditions 
whereas only a week ago observers 
thought that a sharp setback would 
be required 

Retail trade remains 
the adjustment to vacation 
buying in which normal customers 
move to resort areas to stimulate 
trade there. However, over-all volume 
is said to continue at a subnormal 
level, with the condition aggravated 
by the unemployment in the steel in- 
dustry 

Quotations, July 12 
$7.35 707.55, 


confused by 
period 


Spring family 
high gluten $6.5076.60 


short patent $63546.45, standard 
$6.250 6.35, first clear $606.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.95 @ 6.05, 


standard $5.90%6; soft winter, west- 
ern $5.600 5.85, nearby $5.2505.45 

Buffalo; Flour production in this 
area was down considerably last week 
as against the previous week. A heavy 
run of export flour has been com- 
pleted and mills are reported to be 
back to current grindings as reflected 
by their orders 

Some fair sized sales of flour were 
made out of this market last week 
with deliveries up to 90 days on most 
of the sales. Retail bakery sales have 
hit a sharp slump in this area due 
to the effects of the steel strike on 
general business. There also have 
been summer closings of the majority 
of the smaller bake shops for vacation 
periods generally ranging up to 10 
days. Quotations were little changed 
from the previous week 

Quotations July 12: Spring family 
$7.850 7.90, high gluten $6464 6.48, 
short patents $6.3106.33, standard 
$6.2476.25, first clears $6.0806.10: 
hard winter standards $5.8275.84, 
first clears $5.3205.34; soft winter 
short patents $5.8875.90, straights 
$5.684 5.70, first clears $4687 4.70 

Boston: A sharp pickup in buying 
of flour featured the local flour mar- 
ket last week. Springs and hard win- 
ters were comparatively dull with 
very little action reported. Reflecting 


the slow interest in the latter two 
flours, prices remained unchanged for 
the week. Soft wheat flours, however, 
responded to the active demand by 
registered advances in most grades 
from 5¢ to 20¢. Pacific wheat flour 
Was an exception, closing unchanged 
Dealers reported that the resump- 
tion of buying interest in cake flours 
was quite general and embraced prac- 
tically all segments of the trade. Com- 
mitments were fairly substantial in 
many instances and ranged for pe- 
riods up to 120 days with the bulk 
reported at the 90-day point. Mill 
agents attributed the activity for the 
most part to a growing feeling among 
cake flour users that the low point 
had been reached and that the proper 
time had arrived for moving into the 
market. On the hard wheat flours 
several large operators were of thes 
opinion that further price reaction) 
likely, particularly if storage 
conditions grow any worse than com-7 
monly supposed 
Quotations July 
patents $6.3206.42, standards $6 224 
632, high gluten $6.47@6.57, 
clears $5.97@6.09; hard winter 
patents $5.97 6.09, standards $5.77 
“5.89: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 
6.87; eastern wheat straights 
$5.270 5.92; ratio $6.62 7.22; 
family $8.02 
Pittsburgh: Large and smal! bak- 
that missed the flour bargains 
during the week when flour bargains 
offered came into the market 
last week for both hard Kansas and 
spring patents. Hard Kansas sold in 
larger volume than spring patents 
Bakers feel confident that before the 
fall election large contracts will be 
placed here and workers will have 
paying jobs and that buying of baked 
goods will again be on a large scale 
Commitments for hard Kansas and 


was 


short 


soft 
high 


eries 


were 


spring patents were for 90 to 120 
days with some extending as far 


ahead as six months 

Some flour salesmen stated they had 
the best flour selling week in two 
years. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours sold in large volume and com- 
mitments were made for 90 to 120 
days, six months in some cases 
Cracker flour sold in large volume to 
some factories of the tri-state area, 
also six month commitments. Fam- 
ily flour sales were good but not as 
large as the previous week. Directions 
were “good” to “very good.” There 
was a feeling here that the steel 
strike settlement is not far away, and 


this, too, added confidence to flour 
buying of the past week 
Quotations July 12: Bakers’ hard 


Kansas standard patent $5.5975.74, 
medium patent $5.6445.79, short pat- 
ent $5.7405.86; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.1546.17, medium patent $6.20 
476.22, short patent $6.2506.30; 
clears $5.977 6.30; high gluten $6.27@ 
6.42; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.61% 7.90: other brands $5.8607.05; 
pastry and cake flours $5.11@6.98; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.44@6.54 

New York: The feature of the mar- 
ket was the very substantial business 
on new crop high ratio soft winters. It 
was difficult to estimate the total vol- 


12: spring short! 


first 


ed 


fe 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


“GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


he grain future ju stions in leading mart ents per buahe 
WHIBRAT FLAXSEEL 
Minneapolis Kansas City Minneapolis 


Chicago Chicage Minneapolis 


ju “1 y July ie; Sey Sey 


Minneapolis 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: All types of millfeed 


but standard midds. declined 50¢ 

Sl ton last week, with trade quiet 
Mixer demand is only moderate, and 
offerings about balanced demand 
Quotations July 14: Bran $51, stand- 
ard midds. $52.50, flour midds. $57, 


red dog $59 


Kansas City: Days of alternate 
strength and weakness rule in the 
millfeed market. Heavier offerings 
from mills early this week, following 
lal week end flour sales, gave the 
market a heavier tone. However, there 
is fairly good demand in this area 
from feed manufacturers, particularly 
Ie shorts, and in mixed cars from 
the drouth area southwest of Kansas 
Cit This has been sufficient to hold 
this market above the eastern level 
California also has been a consistently 
good buyer. Quotations July 14, car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran $494 
49.75. shorts $564 56.75 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced 


over the previous week and <¢ losed as 
follows, straight cars: Bran $53@55 
$55.88 56.88, shorts $58.75 a4 


higher on all 
Ft. Worth: 
end 


Demand was improved 


it week's especially for shorts 


while offerings were less plentiful 
Quotations July 12: Bran $58@59, 
gray shorts $64.507 65.50, delivered 
Texas common points; $1.50 higher 
on bran and about $5 up on shorts 
compared with a week previous 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was 


heavy last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Supplies 
were tight. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City, July 12: bran $50, shorts $55.50 


16.50 


Prices on bran were un- 
changed, while shorts advanced $3.75 
14 ton compared with the preceding 
week 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand, 
two very slack weeks, picked up con- 
ably week. The bulk of the 
was by and dealers 


who stepped in when the market hit 


sider last 


jopbvers 


puying 


the lowest levels of the year. Busi- 
ness by mixers of the Missouri River 
area was rnoderate. Mills were able 


to dispose of all offerings. Demand 
was strong enough to push shorts up 
$4.50 and bran $1.50. Quotations July 


12, basis Kansas City: Bran $9a 
19.50, shorts $55 7 55.50 

Salina: Demand has been fair for 
bran and good for shorts, with bran 
S0¢ ton higher and shorts $3.50 ton 
higher. Supplies have been sufficient 
Quotations, basis Kansas City July 
10: Bran $494@4950, gray shorts 
$54.50 7055 

Chicago: A wide range of quota- 
tions prevailed for millfeeds in the 
central states area ist week, all 
slightly higher for the period except 


THE NORTHWE 


flour midds, which gave up about $1 
ton. Other types gained Se to $1 
teports that Canadian mills were en- 
slack grinding 
counted for the strengthening move- 
ment, it However, central 
states quotations were relatively low- 
er than prices in other sections of 
the country, and demand did not ap- 
pear to be too brisk. Quotations July 
Bran $53.50054.50, standard 


tering a4 season ac- 


was said 


midds. $54@57, flour midds. $61.50 
163.50, red dog $667 67 

St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts continued to be fair last week 


with mill offerings ample to take 
care of the demand. Quotations July 
10: Bran $547 54.50 
59.50, St. Louis 


shorts 


Buffalo: Millfeed prices were again 
mixed last week. Bran showed more 
strength than in time while 
both types of middlings and red dog 
were quoted somewhat under pre- 
vious levels. Lowered flour produc- 
tion the past week eased the burden 
of supplies on the local market and 
helped move some storage bran that 
has been overhanging this market 
Demand for middlings slackened off 
somewhat from mixers and brokers 
reported a slower trading in that 
commodity Quotations July 12: 
Standard bran $5657, standard 
midds. $564 57, flour midds. $64@65, 
red dog $66 767. 


Sore 


Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeeds fluc- 
tuated last week, rising at the end. 
When prices advanced, a brisk buying 
period set in. Supplies are plentiful 
in all lines. Quotations July 12, f.o.b 


Pittsburgh points: Bran $60.904 
61.30, standard midds. $63.40 65.30, 
flour midds. $69.90070.90, red dog 


$72.90 @ 73.40. 


Boston: Following the clearing of 
jobbers’ stocks, millfeed demand 
picked up perceptibly in the local 
market last week. Dealers reported a 
fairly general demand, although price 
quotations held fairly close to the pre- 
vailing levels a week earlier. At the 
close of the week's trading buyers 
were fairly aggressive with most sell- 
ers not too anxious to meet bids at 
the prevailing levels. Bran finished $1 
higher while middlings and mixed 
feeds were unchanged and closely 
held by potential sellers. Quotations 
July 12: Standard bran $61062 
midds, $60, mixed feeds $71 

Philadelphia: The increased weight 
of offerings in the local millfeed 
market last week was reflected in a 
weakening in the price structure 
Dealers reported no interest in pur- 
chases beyond the immediate need 
of customers and they said that a 
heavier flour grind was responsible 
for the belief that a further setback 
in values is forthcoming. The July 
12 quotation on standard bran of $61 
was $3 under that of the previous 
week, while a $6 reduction put stand 
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Dr. Clyde H. Bailey 


TO RETIRE—Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, 
dean of the University of Minnesota 
department of agriculture, will re- 
tire Jan. 1, it was announced at a 
meeting of the university’s Board of 
Regents last week. Dr. Harold Macy, 
director of the university's agricul- 
tural experiment station, was named 
to succeed him. Dr. Bailey reached 
65, the retirement age, last April. A 
native of Minneapolis, he joined the 
university staff in 1911 to head a 
newly-created cereal technology lab- 
oratory. He did much work in con- 
nection with the bread enrichment 
program and is widely known for 
his studies in cereal chemistry. 


ard midds. at $61 and red dog was off 
$2 to $73 

New Orleans: The strengthening of 
the market last week brought out in- 
creased interest on the part of mix- 
ers and jobbers, and inquiries were 
far in excess of offerings. Bran and 
shorts advanced $3 ton during the 
past week and demand was good but 
offerings declined in proportion. Quo- 
tations July 12: Bran $59@59.75, 
shorts $634 64.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very dull, with mills pressing a bit 
for shipping instructions and show- 
ing a willingness to shade prices here 
and there, but with buyers definitely 
sitting on the sidelines and waiting 
From Seattle north, the market is 
dominated by quotations on Canadian 
bran, which will move into Seattle 
for around $64 ton and proportionate- 
ly cheaper as freight rates from the 
Canadian border decrease to closer 
destinations. South of Seattle the 
market was still being supplied by 
domestic producers, but they had to 
keep their prices. in line with the 
Canadian commodity and buyers were 
only picking up cars as needed, and 
were awaiting developments. Price 
nominally $66 delivered common tran- 
sit points for domestic, but probably 
a dollar cheaper on a bid 

Portland: Millrun $66, midds 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $3 
last week with market weaker and 
eastern brans working their way in. 
Plants are booked into August, and 
are operating to capacity 24 hours a 
day six days a week. Quotations: Red 
bran and millrun $63, midds. $68. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $70, 
midds. $75. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $70.50, midds. $75.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: The millfeed 


$72 


37 

market is complicated by the diffi 
culties experienced in arranging 
smooth deliveries to coincide with 
mill shutdowns. Demand is sketchy 


and though the price level has stead 
ied, there are still signs of weakness 
Quotations July 12; Bran $58, shorts 
$82, midds. $65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Tor 
onto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are 
still in demand and prices are barely 


steady on bran but firm on shorts 
and middlings. Most of the output 
from western mills is moving into 


eastern Canada. Quotations July 12 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $52, shorts $54, midds. $56; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales continued light, 
with quotations mostly steady. Quo 
tations July 14: Pure white rye $5.70 
“5.75, medium rye $5.50@¢5.55, dark 
rye $4.70@4.75 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions continue fair. Quotations July 
10: Pure white $6.20, medium $6, dark 
$5.20, rye meal $5.70 

Buffalo: No changes were posted in 
the offering prices of rye flour last 
week, Mills reported takings of flour 
were very slow, based mostly on th® 
slackened demand for all types @ 
baked goods due to the effects of th® 
steel strike on general business in 
this area. Bakers appeared to be pre® 
ty well stocked with enough flour t® 
carry them for some time, and millf 
were not looking for any sizeable 
business for the present at least. Que 
tations July 12: White rye $6 sa 
6.50, medium rye $6.25@6.30, dark 
rye $5.45@5.50 

Pittsburgh: Smal! purchases of ry€ 
flour for immediate needs last weed 
continued the pattern which has pree 
vailed now for some time Direction 
were slow. Quotations July 12 fo. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white ry@ 
No. 1 $6.224 6.30, medium $5.92 6.1 
dark $5.1705.30, blended $6.157 6.3% 
rye meal $5,724 5.80 

Philadelphia: An_ indifferent des 
mand for dark flour persists in th@ 
local market where bakers are exe 
tremely price-conscious. Most a 
taking only the amounts required t 
meet nearby production needs and in 
dicating that this policy will continue 
until there is a sharp cost reduction, 
The July 12 quotation on rye white 
of $6.4046.50 was unchanged from 
that of the previous week 

New York: Replacements of white 
and medium rye were made at the 
low end of the range but only where 
necessary and the total volume was 
small. Quotation, July 12: pure white 
patents $6.3006.42. 

Portland: White 
dark $7.25 

Chicago: Rye flour prices held near 
unchanged levels in the central! states 
area last week, and sales continued 
at the same dull pace, since buyers 
apparently are awaiting lower prices 
Quotations, July 12: white patent rye 
$5.904 5.94, medium $5.704 5.74, dark 
$4.904 4.94. 


rye $6.60, pure 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal with mills operat- 
ing only part time. There were indi- 
cations of a few small lots sold for 


export. Quotations July 12: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.55@4.75 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.30@5.55. All prices 


cash carlot. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premtian u heat. Outst uiding 


among the country’s finest flours 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


' All Grades From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Famuy —Since 1848 


| | FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


7, 


"THE largest aad most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,506.000 bush 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOU RING MILLS CO. sEATILE, U.S.A 


romestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & OU. Re aver Street, New K Cr 
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77 MILLION BUSHELS IN JULY 


Corn Prospects Bright, with Crop of 3.3 Billion Bushels 


Indicated; Spring Wheat Prospects 
Cut Sharply 


ASHINGTON A small reduc 
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Ve iWerTrave 
licated production of corn for 
tl eal 3.365,089,000 bu., com- 
p d with a 2,941,423,000 bu. crop 
1951 and the average for 1941-50 


of 3.011.652.0000 bu 


Other Estimates 
Other 1952 production estimates 
with the 1951 production in parenthe- 
nelude: oats 1,352,938,000 (1,316,- 
barley 207,547,000 (254.- 
668.000), rye 15,578,000 (21,410,000) 


446 O00) 


ind flaxseed 28,328,000 (33,802,000) 

\ soybean acreage 3 larger than 
in 1951 and 1% larger than the pre 
vious high of 1950 is now in pros- 
pect. The 15.3 million acres planted 
alone for all purposes this year is 
or l less than indicated in the 
M h prospective icreage report 
About 13.9 million acres are expected 


to be harvested as beans this year 


if rowers carry out their intentions 
f July 1. If such a harvest ma- 
te alizes it would be about 5 above 
last vear and slichtly above the all- 
high of 13.8 million acres har- 
vested in 1950. The first forecast of 


s ean production will be made as 
of Aug. 1 
I spects point to a total crop pro 
duction in 1952 that will be second 
to the record set in 1948, the 
iu notes 
ed grains make up a major por- 
tion of the large all-crop volume 
Eve with smaller than average car- 


stocks, except for oats, farm 
es of feed grains per animal 
although 
iller than in the three years, 1948- 


t will be fairly large 


%). Hay supplies will be smaller than 
for eral years, but adequate 


seed production will be fairly 


larwe The large soybean acreage 
Tield A e 
Averag July 1 A 
409 
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tends to indicate a larger outturn of 
beans than in 1951; cotton acreage 
is 7% less than last year’s large acre- 
age; flaxseed prospects are a sixth 
below 1951 and a fourth below aver- 
age; the peanut acreage is a fifth 
less than in 1951 

An aggregate of 358.5 million acres 
of crops were planted or are growing 
n this 1952 crop season. This is near- 
ly 4 million acres less than for the 
1951 season. It is, however, slightly 
larger than the average for the 1941- 
50 period, when the total losses are 
expected to total about 13 million 
acres, smallest since 1948 and about 
half the 1951 acreage losses 


Stocks wheat on farms July 1 


were reported at 64,449,000 bu., com 
pared with 72,638,000 bu. on July 1 
1951 

Stocks of corn on farms July 1 
are estimated at only 609,210,000 bu 
This is 24% less than the 801,304,000 
bu. on farms July 1 last year and 18° 
below the average for this date. Juls 
1 stocks have been higher than this 
year in all but three of the years 
since 1937. 

Stocks of old crop oats on farms 
July 1 this year are estimated at 
245 million bushels, 5% less than the 
258 million bushels on hand a year 
ago, but 12% above average. Stocks 
of old barley on farms July 1 are 
estimated at 38 million bushels, only 
slightly less than the 40 million bush- 
els on farms a year ago, but well 
below the 10-year average of 49 mil- 
lion bushels 

Rye stocks on farms July 1 to- 
taled 1,596,000 bu., third lowest carry- 
over in the 19 years of record and 
5% below the 1,674,000 bu. on hand 
a year ago. July 1 farm stocks of 
flaxseed are estimated at 4,020,000 
bu. The carryover was about 214 
times as large as the 1,646,000 bu 
held on farms a year ago and the 
largest in the five years of record 

Stocks of soybeans on farms July 
1 are estimated at 5,847,000 bu. This 
is equivalent to only 2.1% of the 
1951 production and is the lowest for 
a comparable date since 1948. At this 
time last year farm stocks totaled 
about 10 million bushels 
Poultry Product Feed 
Ratios Gain Slightly 

Feed price ratios for poultry and 
eggs improved somewhat during June 
over the levels for May but remained 
far below average and the June, 1951, 
figures, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Dairy product and 
hog ratios, meanwhile, declined fur- 
ther 

As of June 15 the U.S. chicken- 
feed ratio was 5.9, compared with 
5.7 in May and 7.2 in June, 1951. The 
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average for June (1931-50) 
was 84 

The turkey-feed ratio in June was 
7.7, compared with 7.6 in May and 
9.1 a year earlier. The egg-feed ratio 
moved up to 8.5 in June from 8-1 the 
previous month. In June a year ago 
the ratio was 11.3 and the 20-year 
June average was 10.2 

Meanwhile, the milk-feed ratio 
dropped from 1.15 in May to 1.14 in 
June and the butterfat-feed ratio held 
steady at 21.2. The hog-corn ratio was 
lower at 11.2 in June, compared 
with 11.8 in May. This level was not 
far below the June average of 11.6 


ratio 


THE STAFF OF 


DETAILS OF RICE CROP 
PRICE SUPPORT LISTED 
WASHINGTON.--Final value fac- 
tors for broken rice and preliminary 
factors for head rice, (whole kernels, 
with not more than 4 broken kern- 


els) for use in determining prelim- 
inary rough rice price support rates 
for the different varieties of rice, 
were announced by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 


The factors are based on the min- 
imum national average support rate 
of $5.04 ewt. of rough rice 


If the July parity price for rice (to 
be announced July 29) is higher than 
the January parity price, which is 
the basis for the preliminary factors 
announced July 7, the final factors for 
head will be increased propor- 
tionately after Aug. 1 to reflect this 
The value factor for broken 
$.0400 will not be changed 
The preliminary factors for head rice 


rice 


increase 
rice of 


range from §$.0756 to $.0955. The 
method of computing rough rice sup- 
port rates is the same as that used 
in the 1951 rice support program 


BREAD THE STAFF OF re 


CANADIAN BAKERY CHAIN 
HIKES PROFIT PICTURE 


TORONTO General Bakeries, 
Ltd., one of the largest chain bakery 
organizations in Canada with plants 


at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Vancouver and Saint John, 
N.B reports that the dollar and 
physical volumes of sales reached 
new highs in the year ended April 
2, 1952 


J. William Horsey, chairman of the 


board 


and Stephen R. Saxby, presi- 
dent, reported that the year under 
review was one of continued prog- 
ress with major improvements in 


productive capacity 
efficiency 


and distribution 
The year was also marked 
the general 


by a strengthening in 


financial position 


The net profit, returned at $205,039, 


showed an increase of $74,351 over 
that returned in the previous finan- 
cial year while the operating profit 


was hiked from $452,727 to $658,482 

Taxation payments, set at $227,000 
were more than double those paid in 
the previous year. The increased dol- 
lar take was offset certain ex- 
tent by the higher wages now being 
paid to operatives but the directors 
were able to make two interim pay- 
ments of 10¢ a share each at a cost 
of $50,000. The report called 
attention to the upward trend in the 
ingredients and_ supplies, 
which was a feature of most of the 
under review, although toward 
the end prices appeared to have sta- 
bilized 

A total of $281,872 was expended 
on fixed assets during the year, of 
which $160,741 was used for the re- 
placement of old trucks and for en- 
larging the fleet, the balance being 
applied to plant improvement 


to a 


also 


cost of 


yea! 
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Margin-Over-Cost Threat Tangled 
in Miscellany of Misinformation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
(Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The Williams 
amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1951, as amended, spon- 


sored by Sen. John J. Williams (R., 
Del.) is the most important issue of 
its kind facing the feed, grain and 
cereal processing industries ever 
posed 

(An earlier story on the amend- 
ment appeared in the July 8 issue 


of The Northwestern Miller, page 12.) 

The issue is muddied by the great- 
est miscellany of misinformation ever 
developed in this ordinarily confusing 
city. 

The Delaware senator 
to have said that his 
does not apply to formula feeds. His 
concept is not recognized at the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization, which has 
the job of accomplishing what it 
clearly sees as the aim of the amend- 
ment, 

Here is the current situation at the 
front office level of OPS. Attorneys 
find the Williams amendment and the 
accompanying legislative history clear 
in intent. It is a mandatory recal- 
culation of prices of involved com- 
modities on the downside of markets. 
At present OPS feels that soybeans 
and beef cattle are the only farm 
commodities involved since they are 
the only ones which have ceilings at 
the farm level. It sees the Williams 
amendment as clearly the margin- 
over-cost-principle which has been the 
goal of many price controllers. 


is reported 
amendment 


Attorneys at Work 

Since the act as has been passed 
and analyzed by the price attorneys 
who, incidentally, have taken over 
the problem lock, stock and barrel 
they have put a work team on the 
job to see how they can put their 
existing orders into shape to carry 
out its purpose. 

Two obstacles stand in the way of 


Don L. Huffman 


IN CHICAGO—Don L. Huffman, for- 
merly manager of the Buffalo office 
of the Nellis Feed Co., has been 
transferred to the firm’s main office 
in Chicago to be assistant to Joseph 
G. Nellis, owner-manager of the 
company. Other offices are located at 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


a prompt acemplishment of the Wil- 
liar amendment goal. One is the 
proi.em of personnel arrangement at 


OPS. The price agency took a sharp 


cut in its appropriation, which means 
there must be some reduction in 
personnel. However, before that re- 
duction in staff occurs the OPS man- 


agement staff plans to use the pres- 
ent personnel to push through several 
important orders which have been in 
the OPS mill. Those orders will get 
top priority before OPS moves into 
the Williams problem. 


However, the policy approach is 
taking shape. Top OPS attorneys 
said that they see the amendment 


as applicable all the way down from 
the farm commodity, as in the case 
of soybeans, through the processed 
end products to include even the 
manufacturer of margarine who uses 
soybean oil 

They admit the conflict which will 
occur between the cash markets and 
the commodities futures markets and 
do not clearly see their way through 
this impasse. They are toying with the 
idea that they can exclude the ap- 
plication of the Williams amendment 
to the soybeans at the farm level and 
permit processors to accumulate cash 
inventory of beans at less than the 
price ceiling and earn the inventory 
advance if it occurs but to step in at 
the processing levels—-the feed manu- 
facturing, the soybean oil refinery and 
margarine level—and control mar- 
gins 

How this would work is not ex- 
plained. Their hope rests on the 
language of the amendment which 
expressly mentions processors, whole- 
salers and retailers 


Ideas in Conflict 


However, a comparison of the OPS 
hope and the Williams statement and 
explanation of his amendment on the 
senate floor are not compatible, Sen 
Williams set forth a clear example of 
how his amendment would work on 
poultry. In this instance he specifi- 
cally used a potential price ceiliing 
for live poultry at the farm level as 
the basis for his economic theory. 

The statement attributed to him 
that the amendment does not apply 
to soybean oil meal or to manufac- 
tured feed forcefully demonstrates, 
according to trade attorneys, his ut- 
ter lack of understanding of the 
colossus he has created. 

Other trade reports quote a top 
OPS official as saying that the price 
agency, fearing it has an unmanage- 
able bear by the tail may decide to 
do nothing and ignore the Williams 
amendment. If reliable OPS attor- 
neys are to be believed, that state- 
ment is utterly incorrect. The price 
agency or at least the top legal staff 


—see the Williams amendment as 
mandatory. 
It is, of course, possible that the 


politically-sensitive price administra- 
tor Ellis Arnall may be persuaded to 
forget the Williams mandate, but un- 
til he does so—and if he does so in 
face of potential charges of failing 
to carry out the law—the feed in- 
dustry and the soybean processors 
will have to face the implication of 
this margin-over-cost mandate. 
Guess at Reason 

A possible guess as to the Senator's 
motives might be that he devised 
this amendment to demonstrate how 
silly price control laws can be. But 


this explanation of his purpose can- 
not be sincerely offered since the 
economic cost of the Williams amend- 
ment to the feed industry alone would 
be too great to justify this method of 
exposing the fallacy of price control. 

The charity of truth may be more 
important, and that appears to be 
that Sen. Williams probably had no 
conception of the economic aspects 
of his amendment. 

He just did not know what he was 
doing, and few, if any, of his col- 
leagues in the House or Senate were 
aware of or cared what it meant 

With OPS currently diverted on 
other immediate problems, it is like- 
ly now that the implementing orders 
to accomplish the purpose of the 
amendment may be delayed for sev- 
eral weeks. However, the more sad- 
dening news is that the issue is 
out of the grain branch and in the 
hands of the legal staff which will 
write the amending orders. The mar- 
gin-over-cost principle has been a 
pet of many within the present OPS 
and they now have the opportunity 
to drive in the entering wedge 


THE STAFF OF Lire 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
SACRAMENTO The Miller Malt 
ing Co. of Los Angeles has announced 
it will build a $2 million grain stor- 
age facility east of Stockton, Cal. The 
company announced initial plans are 
to construct a 1 million bu. elevator 
for storage of grain purchased in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
Storage may be expanded later to 
handle a total of 3 million bu 
entan 


THE OF LiFe - 


Kye Fleur Oatput 
Following te the rye four output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by cipal 
mille at Chicago, Minneapolisa outside 
pointe in the Northwest, in sacks, and com 


parative figures for the previous weeks 
June June July Jul 
‘ ‘ 
e mil 1 4 46 
*Four mille or less tRevised from pre 


us week 


Vern C. Savitz 


HEADS PACIFIC DEALERS—At its 
largest convention in history, the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., 
Inc., recently elected Vern ©. Savitz, 
Spokane manager for Gordon T. 
Shaw, as president. Paid registration 
at the convention totaled 3837, 50 
more than the previous high. 
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tes Ly «rat the Republic ir 
fart plar ild ale be nter 
; ed t p cotton as a top leve 
ipport item. In fact, many obser 
ers believe that the cotton econon 
‘ i state of revolution and 
feadily losu ts importance t 
bear livestock and ther more 
profitable crops. The new western 
ittor produc irea is not cur- 
rent n need of high price sup- 
port leve since its yield per acre is 


Further t noted that f 
the good, perhaps it is desir 

e that the southern economy be 
persuaded away from cotton as its 
main crop into the more profitable 
substitutes 


It is 


section of the 


entirely possible that the old 
the 


too 


cotton belt east of 


Mississippi River might not react 
infavorably to an I 


incentive to switch 


from cotton to other crops, particu 
arly if the Republican party would 
maintain the price support level for 
corn at the full 90° of parity with 
out regard for the existing distinc- 
tion between commercial and non- 
commercial areas. This distinction is 
an amusing fiction since the distinc 


tion is purely 


arbitrary 


geographical 


cutting 
ilor lines and making 
farms in the southeast 
for corn price 
and noncommercial on the 
side of a Obviously all 
these hybrid farms must 


some part 
commercial support 
purposes 
other fence 


the corn in 


move as commercial crop area corn 
tor price support purposes 

Essentially the old price support 
advocates talked high support for 


feeling that the sec- 
ondary feed grain crops would obtain 
fair high 


wheat and corn 


prices as they were related 


The inclusion of cotton, rice 


peanuts and tobacco looks like after- 
thoughts to gain political support 
from other farm areas. If, as indi- 
cated, peanuts, rice and tobacco can 


” discarded as of inconsequential 
and 


losil its ground as a 


political importance cotton 1s 
major 


growth of 


crop 


with the steady synthetic 


fi) 


fibers, perhaps the Republican party 
can make wide political 1ins and 
reduce the cost of farm programs by 
coming out strongly for a maximum 
of 90° support for wheat and corn 
ind letting the sliding scale support 


go into effect for the other 


commodities 


provisions 
DaSsi¢ 
condition comes to pass, the 
the meeting of the In 
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other sources the U.S 


On the basis of the 
experts now the 1952- 
year export level from the 
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the present high level of 
range under the wheat 


current situa- 


tion, U.S see 
53 crop 
U.S. at 
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the price 
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The Wheat 
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Council, in its 
the 
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it will study 
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forthcoming 
lary, indicates that 
rm of 
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range of the agreement 
on page 11.) This automatic 
ery would mean adjustment of the 
maximum price geared to an index, 
as for example the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics living index, or a 
new index keyed to world prices and 
wheat 


ses- 


some automatic 
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(See story 


machin- 


adjus price 


cost ot 


world supplies of 
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Preventing Bakery 

Accidents by Proper 

Personnel Training 
By Frank J. Wirken 


Interstate Bakeries Corp. 


CCIDENT prevention in most of 
the baking industry appears to 


be an enigma which is insur- 
mountable. In reality, however, it is 
no more difficult than consistently 
producing quality products or keeping 
a plant in a good sanitary condition. 
Faced with rising costs from every 
direction, it is reasonable to suggest 
that this problem of accident pre- 
vention be thoroughly analyzed to see 
whether or not we can minimize ac- 
cidents 
We have only 
experience 


to review our past 
to see how workmen's 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is another in the series on 
safety in the bakery instituted two 
years ago at the request of the Z-50 
American Standards Assn. committee 
on safety in bakery equipment. Ar- 
mand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., 
Bristol, Tenn., is chairman of the 
committee. The code referred to is 
the ASA Z-50 Safety Code for Bak- 
ery Equipment sponsored by the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 


compensation costs have risen and 
our accident files to see the types of 
injuries which have occurred. This 
should be done in a systematic man- 
ner, so that it is readily apparent 
how to plan the attack 

The classification and analysis of 
accidents should include the kinds of 
disabilities, the frequency and se- 
verity of injuries, the cost of com- 
pensation, the nature and location of 
injuries, the agencies associated with 
the injuries, the occupation, sex, age, 
and length of service of the injured. 

This picture will pinpoint the weak 
spots and will aid materially in plan- 
ning a comprehensive program to re- 


PROTECTION—Safety steps are pro- 
vided for cleaning the dough hopper 
of the divider. In the illustration 
above, safety is promoted by building 
the steps of diamond studded steel 
plate to provide a better footing. 
Other non-slip surfaces may be used. 


One too many 


Short supply is a happy state of affairs when a woman 


buys a hat. 


In industry, too often it is a sword that hangs over the 
buyer's head. Executives who order more than 85 per cent 
of all Multiwall bags overwhelmingly specify* on-schedule 


delivery as the factor to which they give greatest weight. 


Union Multiwalls are shipped from the world’s largest 


pulp-to-container mill. 


The pulp from which they are made comes from forests 


Union owns or manages. Your supply of Union Multiwalls 


is unlikely ever to be restricted because of raw material 


shortages. 
When and if allocations are necessary, you ca count 


on receiving your fair share. 


These are among the reasons why, since World War IL, 


major buyers have given dependable Union so propor 


tionately great an increase in their Multiwall orders. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*Auguet, 1951 research study 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 


duce accidents. This type of informa- 
tion is readily available from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, your State De- 
partment of Labor, the National Safe- 


ty Council, or your insurance carrier. PLANT 1 PLANT 2 ALL PLANTS 
Generally speaking, it will parallel Frequency Cost Frequency Cost Frequency Cost 
the experience of a group of plants 1947-48 .... 29.17 $13,905 9.19 $ 9%6 20.11 $51,988 
or a number of bakeries in a sizeable 1948-49 11.62 3,962 11.08 6,459 16.24 79,050 
area. It is much better to so analyze 1949-50 17.64 8,953 3.72 957 16.78 56,291 
your own past experience over a pe- 1950-51 12.38 6,048 4.10 709 15.14 14,200 


riod of at least three years to plan a 
sound approach to your own prob- 
lems. 

In our experience we have found 
that there is insufficient training of 


programs.) 


FREQUENCY OF LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 
LOSS COST OF ALL ACCIDENTS 


(Table showing trend of plant accidents and their costs in two plants 
of the Interstate Bakeries Corp., with personne! selection and training 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 

They have won 
confidence by the 


brands. 
bakers’ 
@ CAPACITY 

10,400 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 


consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


~ QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


HIGGINSVILLE ARKANSAS CITY DIXIE - PORTLAND 


PLOUR MILLS PLOUR MILLS FLOUR MILLS 
MIGOINSVILLE, MO. ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DIXIE- SPORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 


CAPACITY 20,000. cwTs. 
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Right: Here is the safe way to remove a loaf of bread jammed in the 
wrapping machine. Note the raised hood, which guards pusher arms—the 
hood rests on a micro-switch which automatically shuts off the machine 
when the hood is raised. The push buttons will not start the machine with 
the hood raised. The clutch mechanism also shuts off the machine, necessitat- 
ing push-button starting after the clutch is thrown in. 


kers, which is the basic cause of Never do we select people for an 
most accidents, and we might add, in important job unless they have the 
our opinion, the basic cause of many qualifications, the experience, and 


many other characteristics we deem 
necessary to perform efficiently. 


inefficiencies 
The training of pe 


other 


rsonne! follows 


proper selection which in itself en- As we go down the scale in job re- 
mpasses and requires a wide range sponsibility, we suddenly, at some ar- 
f skills such as: Job description, in- bitrary level forget about qualifica- 


terviewing, application analysis, test- tions and experience, and throw into 

ind proper placement. If we fol- the clutch whoever and whatever 
ow this procedure, we will have the comes along. At this point you will 
right man to train for the job. Each prohably find the answer to many of 


ind every one of us successful in accidents and other inefficien- 
our job, fits the pattern for the job, 
and practical personnel methods 


would classify us accordingly 


your 
cies 

With the 
proper 


ingredients, the 
and mechanical 


right 
machinery 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is lo« 
wheat district 


ated in the high protein 
f central western han 
of its wheat 


sas, and secures most 


directly from growe 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Duluth. 


MILLING 
ENGINE ERS, 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


on TWO BAKERY. TESTED Wisdom 
QUALITY FLOURS 
TLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS . 
Low Preteta MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mille at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont 
Decatur, 


Nebraska, and 


Alabama Fleur Mills Co Alabama 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Builders 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. for the 
MILLERS OF Grain Processing Industries 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour . 


Plain and Selfrising 


Kansas City, Mo. 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 


1911 Baltimore + 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LABORATORY ERV cf 


} 
| QUALITY ano ‘The Choice of the 3 
of Fine Bakery Flowrs MILLING CO. 
“SPEEDS 
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always in the limelight 
ona Sugprnt Cotton 

_ Bag, for no matter how 
bags are stacked, ship- 
or stored, your 
brand always STANDS 
OUT! A variety of label 
combinations keeps 
your brand name vis- 


from plant to consum-— 
er, and you receive the 


a of carefully selected, 
colorful print designs 

that are always in de- 

mand. So why not let 

_ your brand do a better 

selling job for you ona 


Ae 
: work with 

in creating new brand designs, or making your 
present brand more attractive. And you moy 


| YOUR BRAND 4 


BAG & COTTON M 


LLAS - DENVER - NEW ORLEANS * MINNEAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY KANS * LOS ANGE 


2 
3 
i 
4 
‘ 
i 
=, ae 
which soak off easily to convert bags into 
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an 0 OF 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


; advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
| operation of their businesses. In effect, this 


tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry."—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 


— 


i : The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 


i cago grain firm official.* 
; valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
| Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 


tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these specia! 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


Che- Northwestern -Willer 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker + Miturnc Propuction 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK Miller 


CHICAGO 8 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


7 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends i 
upon day-after-day quality. 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 


choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


PERTFO NCE 
R 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People” 
Mi Chember of (Commerce Bidg 
Keltimore 2. Md 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 
FLOUR ond CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


Broad Street Meow York, Y¥ 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N Iroduce Eachange 
Produce Ka NEW YORK 
New Office Bryant St Maiden Mase 


P.E. CARR PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
controls, we should end up with a 
perfect product, provided the man- 
power along the line knows and has 
the ability to do their part of the 
job correctl Here is where the er- 
rors cree, n numan errors most 
of which are correctible by training 


The Right Way—the Safe Way 


Training of personne! no simple 


job, yet we are prone to conclude it 


when a man learns how to do his job 


sufficiently well to satisfy his super 


visor, which may be insufficient to 


meet crises caused by 


production, of 


breakdowns, 
abnormai 
Phere 


human er- 


rors one way to traina 


ig only 


man for any job and we think you'll 
agree with us that is the “Right 
Way The “Right Way” means the 
safe way as well as the most efficient 

A sound personnel training pro- 
gram of any kind begins with the 
training of supervision. They are the 


key men in the plant and ordinarily 
are held responsible for quality pro- 
duction and for the people under their 
jurisdiction. They must be taught the 
the many phases of a safety program 
beginning with 


economics if you so 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 prefer, or with humanitarianism if 
oem Cuba that is your choice. There are many 
and .varied successful safety  pro- 
JOHN E. KOERNER 
Cavin Hosmer, Stote Co. DoMEsT! 
Millers Agents FLOUR - FEED 
187 FEDERAL STREET 740 Magr a st 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW ORLEANS 7, LA,, U.8. A 


Flour Broker 
OMAHA, NER 
New York 


KELLY-ERICKSON 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHORE LD GABLE ADDRESS: COW 
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Ww rong: The value of emphasis on safety in the bakery is shown in 


the Ulustration above. The 


worker is setting the guides on the chute of the 


bread slicer from the wrong side, and he is exposed to the chain drive and 
moving machinery. Even the pencil on his ear is potentially dangerous. Job 
training such as that described in the accompanying article and others of this 
series can eliminate these unsafe practices. 


vrams, no two of which are identical. 
The success behind most of them is 
understanding that the job can be 
done and then following through from 
the top down to see that satisfactory 
are forthcoming 


results 


There is no secret to successful ac- 
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Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


KNIGHTON 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FLOUR pomesnic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wailace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High 8st KIRKCALDY 
Cabies. “Philip,” Dundee 


cident prevention. The failure of most 
companies to develop a good accident 
experience can be traced to the fact 
that they have no program, no one 
responsible, and no one in authority 
that has taken the time to find out 
how important it is and how im- 
portant it can be to the operations of 
a well-managed and successful plant 

In training plant personnel in ac- 
cident prevention, I would say that 
one of the most important functions 
is to point out when a person is be- 
ing indoctrinated into a new job, 
that this is the way to do this job 
because it is the safe way, as well as 
the most efficient. We fail to tell 
people why, and consequently they 
try other methods. The approach too 
often is to demonstrate the job and 
to end up by saying, “Now don't 
get hurt.”” Many companies include 
in their job descriptions or operation 
procedures a step by step breakdown 
of each and every job. Each step 
includes the hazards and the pre- 
cautions to be taken so that safety 
is woven into the job along with pro- 
duction 

Safety rules and regulations can- 
not of themselves prevent accidents 
They must be explained and they 


that give 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry."’ London 
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FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, c.3 
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Codes 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
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FEED, ET‘ 
Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: Liverpool 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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LONDON,E.C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
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CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street 
Cable Address 


FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo Glasgow 
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must provide for disciplinary action 
when they are wilfully broken. Too 
many safety rules are a list of “Do's 
and Don'ts,” many of which confuse 
more than they teach. Proper in- 
doctrination should include a_ thor- 
ough discussion of the plant hazards, 
of the proper use of tools, personal 
protective equipment, good house- 
keeping, the handling of machinery 
and equipment which may be used 
by the new employee, proper lift- 
ing, and every other factor that may 
contribute to an accident 

Keeping employees safety con- 
scious seems to be important in this 
day and age. They know, but have 
to be continually reminded of how 
to keep themselves from getting hurt. 
We, therefore, remind them with 
safety movies, graphs, posters, bul- 
letins, newsletters, pictures of ac- 
cidents and victims, and even have 
incentive programs to remind them 
to work safely. Apparently, they all 
have a place in this important job; 
however, in my opinion there is no 
better safety guardian than a super- 
visor who knows his people, knows 
his department, and follows through 
every day to see that everything is 
running smoothly. 

In conclusion we would like to sug- 
gest how you can learn whether 
your accident costs and frequency are 
favorable or out of line. Delegate 
someone in your company to investi- 
gate the cost of accidents and com- 
plete a report in the same manner 
that you require a financial report. 
Obtain from your insurance carrier 
or the National Safety Council some 
facts about accident frequency and 
severity in the baking industry. Learn 


what successful bakers are doing 
about accident prevention. Study 
this information and you will find 


that accident prevention is a paying 
proposition, that it will save you 
money, increase your plant efficiency, 
and raise the morale of your em- 
ployees. 
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duly 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
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Aug. 13—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N. Y.; sec., 
Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, DIL, sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, ML. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec. John Bowden, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Kichmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 20-21—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Missoula, Mont.; sec., Alex 
Stepanzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Mis- 
soulaeMont. 


Oct. 10-11 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists-Tri-Section; Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


THE WAY IN 


FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A's Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There's no obligation. 


“Novodelox” and Richment A” Reg US Pot. Of. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL- 


GEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 
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for uniform enrichment 
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Are these letters for you? 


“After being hit, | needed blood plasma and 
whole blood. These transfusions saved my 
life. Without them I would have died.” 


Hospitalman 3c 
U.S. Navy 


“I have been on the receiving end of blood 
donations and I know what it is; I was 
wounded in Korea and have received a total 
of 8 pints of blood. | want to thank you for 
saving my life.” 

Lt. 

U.S. Marine Corps 

(Medal of Honor winner) 


“There's no question that if I had not received 
blood transfusions in Korea | would not be 
here ... until you’re wounded, you always 
think it’s going to be the other fellow who 


will need blood.” 
Capt 
U.S. Air Force 
(Jet pilot) 


The Armed Forces need blood urgently — make arrange- 
ments to give now through your local Red Cross. 
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